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The Function of the Library 


Salome Cutler Fairchild, vice-director New 
York State library school 


Some movements begin with a phil- 
osophy, others with an enthusiasm. It 
is fortunate that the modern library 
movement began with an enthusiasm. 
If the men who in 1876 founded the 
American Library Association had, asa 
body of students, formulated a library 
philosophy, society might have waited 
till far into the twentieth century for 
the working of its influence. Because 
they were men possessed of an enthu- 
siasm, and with the magic power of com- 
municating that enthusiasm, the library 
idea was translated rapidly into prac- 
tice, and today we have a library activ- 
ity which is recognized by those outside 
our ranks as a movement, and which 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson com- 
pares to the cathedral-building impulse 
of the thirteenth century. 

We have no reason to find fault with 
our past, but I believe it is time for us 
to have as the foundation for our li- 
brary enthusiasm a library philosophy, 
by which I inean a carefully thought 
out and adequately expressed state- 
ment of the fundamentals of library 
science. We need a philosophy, not to 
take the place of enthusiasm, but to 
support and strengthen and keep alive 
enthusiasm. Thomas Davidson says of 
the Reformation: It was a considerable 
time before the movement became suf- 
ficiently conscious of its own meaning 
and pre-suppositions to give them con- 
scious expression in a philosophy; and 
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until this is done no movement can dis- 
play its whole strength or proceed se- 
curely. [ History of education, p. 197. | 
If Mr Davidson is correct in his analy- 
sis the statement applies equally to the 
library movement. Such a formulation 
of principles might save us from the fad- 
dish and one-sided development which 
thoughtful librarians deplore, would 
help us to a perfect correlation of the 
various types of libraries, and secure 
from all library workers respect for the 
work of each other type. I offer a sin- 
gle sentence as a slight contribution to 
a library philosophy which will, if it 1s 
needed, be built up gradually by the 
united work of many thinkers. 

The function of the library as an institution 
of society is the development and enrichment 
of human life in the entire community by 
bringing to all the people the books that be- 
long to them. 

If it were possible to be sure that the 
word education would be understood in 
its broadest sense, we might say that 
the function of the library is the educa- 
tion of the entire community. There 
is, however, too great risk that the word 
education will be understood in its 
more restricted sense of the formal, 
systematic training extending from the 
kindergarten to the university. 

I should like to make more vivid my 
conception of the meaning of the words 
“the development and enrichment of 
life” by a few stories of results in life 
which are brought about by the use of 
the library. All but one of them fell 
within my actual knowledge, and are 
reports of fact. One is imaginary, but 
I believe has often been realized. 
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A home library was put into the 
house of a hard-working German baker. 
One of his sons was a member of the 
little group of children. About two 
years later the mother said to the home 
library visitor, I want to give a dollar 
for the support of the library because 
the books do so much good to the chil- 
dren. Perhaps you don't see it, for you 
only come once a week; I am here all 
the time and I know. There’s my boy, 
he is going to enter the high school. 
We wanted our older boys to go to 
school longer, but they did not want to, 
and Max would have been just the same 
if he hadn’t read these books; that put 
it into his head to go to school longer. 
And so the German baker’s wife gave 
her hard-earned dollar to buy more 
home libraries, and the next year she 
gave another dollar. I saw the boy’s 
picture as captain of the baseball team 
of the high school, a fine, manly look- 
ing fellow. The high school gave Max 
an ambition to go to college. Through 
the influence of friends a scholarship 
was obtained, and he is now a student 
in one of our older colleges. Max will 
get added satisfaction out of life, and 
if his future course is rightly shaped, 
the community will be bettered in 
every way by his developed life. So- 
ciety cannot afford to leave dormant, 
powers which might be trained to doa 
higher grade of work. It is probable 
that Max was made of finer stuff than 
his older brothers, but you could never 
convince his mother that the home li- 
brary did not make all the difference. 
We can agree with her that without the 
library he would never have gone to 
college 

The Altruria public library undertook 
systematically to do what had been 
done in part by many libraries, notably 
by the Worcester public library. It 
bought books in the interest of every 
trade and occupation followed in the 
city, and gave special and appropriate 
invitations to workers in each industry 
to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of perfecting themselves in their work 
by using these books. Something like 
the following has, no doubt, happened 
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more thanonce. The carpenter's trade 
was represented among others. The 
men ina large shop received one pay- 
day, in their money envelopes, invita- 
tions to inspect the books on carpentry 
in the branch of the public library near- 
est their work and homes. The invita- 
tion was worded in such a way as to 
pique the curiosity and appeal to each 
man’s sense of his own importance. 
There was a mcderate response on 
the part of the men. One man whose 
home happened to be particularly un- 
attractive, and who was too unsocial in 
his disposition to care much for the 
saloon, fell into the habit of spending 
all his evenings in the public library. 
After a time he read through the books 
on carpentry originally provided, and 
others were bought especially for his 
use. He gradually came to take a more 
enlightened interest in his work in the 
shop. The quality of his work im- 
proved, and within a couple of years he 
was promoted from his position as com- 
mon carpenter to that of master car- 
penter. When it became noised about 
that this man’s wages were advanced 
because he used the public library, 
more men from that shop began to fre- 
quent the library. Not having his nat- 
ural aptitude or his powers of close 
application, they did not all get an ad- 
vance in wages. 

One of them did not take much to 
books on carpentry; he had enough of 
that during the day, he said. He used 
to hang round the political economy 
alcove of an evening and of a Sunday 
afternoon. He read Adam Smith and 
Ricardo and Henry George and Mill 
and Sumner and Walker. His mental 
apprehension of what it all meant was 
very vague. If he had been forced to 
pass an examination on the subject, the 
result would have been ludicrous. But 
the reading habit developed in adult 
life tended to increase his self-respect, 
and from the confusion of conflicting 
theories and scientific terms he did get 
clearly the idea that a working man 
who is the master of a good trade has 
a better chance in the struggle for ex- 
istence thanone without. His boy was 
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drifting about the city doing all sorts 
of odd jobs, and he did not see how he 
could afford to feed and clothe him two 
or three years longer while he learned 
a trade. But as he kept on reading, 
the sense of his obligation to give his 
own child a good start in life grew up- 
on him, and the man actually gave up 
his pipe for three years, until his task 
of giving the boy a trade was accom- 
plished. 

This man’s wife, from her novel and 
her volume on domestic economy, got 
the notion of taking more pains with 
making her bread, of keeping her cel- 
lar clean, and of having a prettier par- 
lor for her daughter’s sake. The rais- 
ing of ideals in standards of living is of 
great service in social development. 

A young woman of my acquaintance, 
who is bookkeeper in a village store, 
with a comfortable home but a some- 
what restricted social life, and close, 
painstaking attention to her ledger and 
daybook tending to restricted interests, 
took as the companion of her short 
summer vacation Mrs Dana’s, How to 
know the wild flowers. As I watched 
her use it I had a revelation of the new 
world such a book may open up. She 
delighted in the exactness of scientific 
description, even enjoying the use of 
the glossary. She went back to her 
bookkeeping with freshened interest 
and more spirit in life from her ac- 
quaintance with the wild flowers. In 
this case the gain comes not from new 
facts learned, but from the broadening 
out of experience, the uplifting of a 
narrow horizon. : 

Here is another true story. The ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes, by sharp- 
ening the wits in imitation-suggestion, 
helped a man to find a difficult trail in 
the woods and save the party of friends 
with him from spending the night on 
the mountain. 

A friend told me that a wise mother 
of her acquaintance had been reading 
aloud to her somewhat self-willed boy 
of five years Kipling’s Jungle books. 
She found to her surprise that these 
stories were proving her most effectual 
means of controlling the child. Being 
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a woman of natural insight, and of psy- 

chological training, she was able to find 

the reason. The child seemed from 

the first to get the suggestion of law 

and obedience which runs through the 

stories and which is crystallized in the 

Law of the jungle. 

Now these are the laws of the jungle, and many 
and mighty are they; 

But the head and the hoof of the law, and the 
haunch and the hump is—obey. 

The association in the child’s mind of 
his own life with the life of the jungle 
was so strong that the law actually 
seemed to him to apply to his own con- 
duct. The book may serve this double 
purpose also for the adult—satisfy the 
human instinct for a good story and 
give a strong and healthy push toward 
law and order and obedience in the 
whole of life. 

Uncle Tom’s cabin has doubtless been 
the most potent of all influences in 
rousing to action the sentiment of sym- . 
pathy for the enslaved. Kipling’s Ab- 
sent-minded beggar opens hearts and 
loosens purse-strings for the man who 
ignores all moral obligations except 
the duty to fight for his country. 

Edward Everett Hale’s Man without 
a country, makes everybody who reads 
it realize the joy of sharing in the na- 
tional life of a civilized country. The 
white man’s burden gives us a sense of 
belonging to the world-life. 

In distributing all these books the 
library is not in any formal way teach- 
ing carpentry, or political economy, or 
botany, or morality. It is simply set- 
ing free and directing into wise chan- 
nels forces which shall naturally play 
their part in broadening and unifying 
life, in giving it purity and beauty and 
sweetness. 

The cultivation of the imagination, 
the fancy, the sense of humor, of the 
sympathetic nature, as Mr Larned so 
aptly puts it, “the whole conscious con- 
tentment of the absorbing mind,” is a 
real gain for the individual and for so- 
ciety. Read some evening MacManus’ 
In chimney corners, with its pure fun 
and rollicking Irish humor, and see if 
work doesn’t go smoother “the day” 
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and the world seem a sweeter, whole- 
somer place to live in. 

If the book, circulated through the 
library, enlarges the experience, raises 
ideals, stimulates the mental powers, 
increases the capacity for enjoyment, 
then the library is working powerfully 
and permanently for the development 
and enrichment of human life. 

Returning to the thought that the 
purpose of the library is bringing to all 
the people the books that belong to 
them, I should like to emphasize for a 
moment the phrase ‘‘all the people,” 
not for the sake of dwelling on the 
democratic ideal of the library, which 
is commonly acknowledged and which 
is a very old story, but to correct what 
seems to me the mistake of considering 
the library as a big philanthropic effort 
for the unprivileged, for the unfit and 
the delinquent. The object of the li- 
brary is to bring to all the people the 
books that belongtothem. The scholar 
has at least an equal claim with the va- 
grant. The shop girl, the mechanic, 
the unskilled laborer, the children of 
the slum districts, have a right to our 
philanthropic effort, and may require 
more of our time because it is hard to 
gain insight into their life; but we 
should not fail to acknowledge the 
claims of the well-to-do, the society 
girl, the business man, of the real stu- 
dent in any line of investigation, and 
when we are buying expensive books 
for the student, or making an elaborate 
catalog, or spending hours of time in 
reference work, we are not simply giv- 
ing him his share which is his right, we 
are working through him for the good 
of the whole community. The scien- 
tific man, the inventor, the honest inves- 
tigator in any line, however selfish his 
personal motive, cannot work for him- 
self alone; his labor after it has found 
expression must bear fruit for the com- 
mon welfare, and so, most truly, in 
helping him, we are fulfilling the pur- 
pose of the library. We must have, 
therefore, to furnish reading facilities 
for the leaders of the community, strong 
reference departments in the public li- 
brary, reterence libraries, college li- 


braries and special subject libraries like 
the great medical collection of the sur- 
geon-general’s office. 

Perhaps I should make clearer what 
is meant by the expression, the books 
that belong tothem. We havea littie 
neighbor about 12 years old, whose 
father is a bookkeeper of average edu- 
cation, but very fond of reading. He 
was distressed because the boy hated 
to go to school and disliked reading, 
and he tried to coax him by giving him 
books. As a student of library work for 
children I studied the boy and brought 
him home books that are usually allur- 
ing to children, but it was of no avail. 
He had only one characterization for 
all stories—lies. I found by watching 
him that he was of a mechanical turn 
of mind and that his play consisted in 
making toys, boats that would float, 
and wagons to which he would harness 
his dog and ride to the grocery to do 
his mother’s errands. He spent his 
pocket money in material to make these 
toys. He had aChristmas present last 
year which began to show him the pos- 
sibilities of electricity for running toys. 
I brought him a book on electricity 
recommended by an expert and by a 
boy friend of mine who is interested in 
electricity. This time instead of call- 
ing on the boy and offering the book I 
left it on our study table. Presently he 
dropped in, took up the book and asked 
if he might not take it home. Wesaid 
we might want to use it and he went 
out to play. In about an hour he came 
in again and began to read the book. 
He could not keep away from that book 
any more than a moth can keep away 
from a candle. He read it and made 
things out of it and asked his father 
to buy the book. Now when he comes 
in to show us a new toy that he has 
made, the little book on electricity is 
always under his arm. For the first 
time in his life he had found out that 
there was something inside the covers 
of a book that related to his life and 
interest. The book on electricity be- 
longs to this boy in a very real sense. 

One of the earliest and most impor- 
tant parts of the work in the public 
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library istoshow ordinary everyday peo- 
ple that it is for their interest and pleas- 
ure to receive ideas and suggestions 
from books as well as from people and 
the external world. An educated man 
was talking with a farmer of the old 
type about a mutual acquaintance and 
the educated man said: Mr So and So 
has a great deal of talent, hasn’t he? 
The old farmer said: Talent, no; he 
ain’t got no talent except for books. 
I am in the habit of taking home to my 
maid of all work a novel and a book 
on domestic economy. I took home 
Larned’s The hostess of to-day, and 
having occasion to use it myself went 
into the kitchen and found it had been 
lent toa neighbor. She had come into 
the house, and seeing the book, thought 
it might be of help in planning for a 
party. When she returned it she was 
very much surprised to find Lemcke’s 
Preserving and pickling on the kitchen 
table. It was a new thought to her 
that there were books written aside 
from the ordinary cook book on such 
special subjects as preserving and en- 
tertaining. She said she was going to 
tell her husband that there might be 
books in the library which had to do 
with his business, that of a shoe man- 
ufacturer. 

At a session of a library conference, 
a wide-awake and enthusiastic librarian 
said to me that a policeman dropped 
into his library one day and he asked 
him if he didn’t want something to 
read. Oh, no, said the policeman, I 
never read anything except newspapers. 
The librarian took down a volume of 
the penal code and offered it to him. 
The policeman took it away with a 
good deal of interest. 

In order to bring to people the books 
that belong to them we must know peo- 
ple and we must know the books. It 
is acommon mistake to put the books 
first. We go about it usually in this way. 
We gather into the library books which 
we think people ought to read, and 
spend our energy in persuading them to 
accept that for which they have no par- 
ticular desire, and which somehow does 
not touch their lives and interests. Some 
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librarians speak enthusiastically of the 
common plan of buying books relating 
to the special industry of the town. 
Others say it is a beautiful theory, but 
the books are read by only a few peo- 
ple. It is quite justifiable to buy the 
books for the’sake of the few ambitious 
people who will read them, but what 
is the explanation that they are read by 
so few? It does not follow that a man 
is exceedingly interested in the partic- 
ular occupation by which he earns his 
bread. Find out in what he is interest- 
ed. It may be swimming, baseball or 
photography. Give him a good book 
on that subject, whatever it is, and he 
will be quite likely to read it. We are 
right in line through the development 
of the branch library idea to get ac- 
quainted with people in such a way as 
to understand their motives, to find out 
what they are really interested in and 
to serve them with books in a practical 
and successful way. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity that the librarian should be a 
careful student of his own city, of his 
own constituency, or of his own district, 
if he is a branch librarian. He should 
know the history, topography, the so- 
cial and political, literary and ecclesi- 
astical life. To this end he should have 
a personal acquaintance with the city 
officers, party bosses, labor leaders, 
reporters, policemen and reformers, 
members of the board of trade, manu- 
facturers, leading women in society, 
with the school superintendent and 
teachers, and withthose who control the 
charitable organizations. To what end? 
Broadly, that he may catch the spirit 
of the civic life and properly relate the 
library to his community; specifically, 
that he may reach the entire popula- 
tion through the natural leaders who 
will catch his spirit, spread his idea of 
the library and multiply his work a 
thousand-fold. He must know how to 
judge people, to understand their mo- 
tives. He must not only have a trained 
mind, he must know life. 

Just here a word as to the stress that 
is always laid on the necessity for ex- 
ecutive ability in the librarian. I would 
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not for a moment undervalue this in- 
dispensable qualification, but I would 
give it the right perspective. The man- 
ufacturer who studies to reduce the 
cost of producing a yard of cotton by 
the fraction of a cent, does it not as an 
end in itself, but to save the margin of 
profit and thus accomplish the real ob- 
ject of his business—to make money 
in that particular line of industry. So 
the librarian cuts off useless expendi- 
ture of time, plans his catalog, his book- 
keeping system, arranges his schedule 
of hours, sees to it that an expensive 
assistant shall not do the work that 
could be done by a cheap clerk, not 
considering these things the essence of 
library effort, but rather a means to the 
economical utilization of his library 
forces to accomplish the purpose of 
bringing to all the people the books 
that belong to them for pleasure or 
service. 

The person who directs the library, 
who makes the plans and communi- 
cates his spirit to the institution, must 
be an educator in the large sense of the 
word. He must have a sane and in- 
telligent and sympathetic appreciation 
of social movements and the power of 
shaping methods to accomplish spirit- 
ual ends. It is, therefore, evident that 
the man or woman who has only bus- 
iness instincts and ability cannot help 
the library to fulfill its function. In 
a little sketch of Eugene Field, Fran- 
cis Wilson says of him that he loved 
books so much that all his friends and 
acquaintances caught the contagion. 
Such, if I mistake not, must be the 
spirit of the librarian. If books are 
not to us a precious possession we can- 
not make them seem precious to other 
people. If we understand the commu- 
nity interests and needs, if we know our 
books thoroughly and love them genu- 
inely, we can bring to all the people the 
books that belong to them. If all the 
books reach their natural audience, the 
library will surely be doing its part, 
working in harmony with other forces, 
in the development and enrichment of 
human life. 
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Mechanical Aid in Filing Cards 


In a recent discussion on the refer- 
ence room work of public school chil- 
dren, Miss Plummer of Pratt institute 
called attention to the fact that many 
children, and even grown people, are 
lacking in the faculty not only to ar- 
range names and words alphabetically, 
but also in the ability to refer to prop- 
erly made alphabetic indexes. I sup- 
pose the importance of this is small; 
however, it seems to be a point wherein 
our friends of the National educational 
association might be of service to the 
public library. The fault in general 
was laid at the door of the system of 
primary education, which teaches chil- 
dren words before it teaches them the 
alphabet, and to a lack of effective 
training in so essential a grade school 
subject as spelling. 

There was some discussion later of 
the difficulty, which seems to be inher- 
ent, in filing alphabetically, a number 
of teachers and catalogers claiming that 
it required a high order of ability to 
concentrate one’s mind in order to suc- 
ceed in the filing of catalog cards. 

This may, it seems to me, open the 
way for asuggestion on mechanical and 
technical aids to accuracy in the filing 
of cards. The special thing I have in 
mind is the rod in the card index case, 
which many librarians and commercial 
people do not appreciate. 

One having cards to file should file 
as rapidly and carefully as possible, 
leaving the cards standing above the 
rods, thus projecting. The work thus 
done should be checked or verified or 
revised by another person, and if nec- 
essary, by a third person. The result 
being vastly improved accuracy in card 
catalog and card index work, with the 
expenditure of very little additional 
time in the checking. 

When the cards are completely 
checked the rods can be withdrawn and 
all cards lowered to their proper places 
at once. F. B. JOHNSON. 
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Library Training in 42 Libraries 
John Cotton Dana 

The list of questions herewith was 
sent to 55 of the leading libraries of 
the country in June, 1901. Answers 
were received from 42, as indicated. 
The tabulated figures which follow the 
questions show quite clearly the char- 
acter of the answers. Many of the 
answers were not directly affirmative 
or negative, but were a more or less 
full statement of the things actually 
done in the library reporting. 

It will, I am confident, surprise many 
librarians to learn from this table how 
general is the practice of giving stimu- 
lus as well as specific aid to library as- 
sistants to improve themselves in their 
calling. A full report was made by 77 
per cent of the libraries applied to. 

This is two or three times as many 
answers as are commonly received from 
circular letters of inquiry, and indicates 
a keen interest in the subject. It is in- 
teresting, again, to note that in many 
cases, where the direct catagorical an- 
swer to a given question was “no,” the 
librarian took pains to call attention to 
the fact that there were special quali- 
fying circumstances, evidently wishing 
to indicate in his return that the train- 
ing of the assistants in his or her library 
is, as far as circumstances permit, vigi- 
lant and unceasing in every direction. 

This material, as I stated at Wauke- 
sha, was collected with a view to its 
possible use as part of the report of the 
library-training committee. But the 
instructions given to that committee 
under the by-law establishing! it and 
specifying its duties, prevented any gen- 
eral consideration of the subject which 
the committee was appointed to exam- 
ine into. 

The following table indicates that, as 
we all knew, library training is going 
on in every library in the country; and 
that it is going on toa larger extent 
than many of us had even dared to hope. 
In connection with these notes it may 
be interesting to say that ten libraries, 
ranging in size from that of Cincinnati 
to that of Haverhill, Mass., answered a 
circular letter of inquiry in regard to 
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the library training of their 10 highest 
paid assistants. The total number of 
assistants reported on was 93. Of these 
93 persons, filling the most important 
positions in 10 libraries, five had had 
each one year of library school training. 
A few had been to a summer school. 
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changed from one depart- 
ment to another, if only 
temporarily, to familiar- 
ize them with all depart-| 
ments 20 4 \24 
7 Assistants are encour-| 
aged to attend library as- 
sociation meetings, by| 
giving them time there- 
for without loss of pay, or) 





28 9 37 88 5.0! 512 
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} | 
79 81 


otherwise 2/133 
8 Assistants are consulted) 
in book-buying and ea 
couraged to offer sugges-| 
tions therein 32|1 33, 79 7/2) 921 


g Measures are taken, by | 
bulletins or otherwise, to 
keep all assistants in- | 

formed of changes ir 

method, new plans en- | 
tered upon, and plans | 
under consideration 25| 1 26) 6214 2 1632 

10 Credit is publicly given, | | 
to individual assistants | | | | 
for special work when- | | 
ever possible 37/0 37) 88! 5|0) 512 

11 Assistants are encour- | | | 
aged totake responsibil- | vel 





ity for special depart- 
ments or special lines of | 
work 35} 2 37) 88) 5|° 5\12 
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Co-operation Between Schools and 
Libraries * 
Emma Graham, Sidney, Ohio 


There are several ways in which this 
much needed codperation has been 
sought to be established. First, by put- 
ting a branch library in each school 
building, under the general control of 
the principal of the building, the books 
being largely of his selection, and 
charged to him, trusting him to apor- 
tion them among the several rooms, and 
direct their use in a general way, he co- 
operating with the various teachers un- 
der him to that end; the children, mean- 
while, having the right to select from 
the books thus placed in their room, or 
go to the public library and get a book 
of their own selection from it. The 
method is defective, however, in this: 
as to the books which the children ob- 
tain from the library no intelligent di- 
rection can be exercised by the libra- 
rian, for he knows neither what they 
have been reading nor what they need. 
Again, under this method the library 
has no part in, and no record of, the 
work being done. It simply supplies 
the books for school use. 

Both these defects can be remedied 
to some extent by having the library 
deal directly with the teacher, charg- 
ing the teacher with the books and 
having her keep a record of the books 
circulated, this record serving as a re- 
port of the work done by the library 
during the time it shall remain in the 
room, the list on file enabling the libra- 
rian to know in a general way what the 
pupils are reading. We have been try- 
ing the latter method in some of our 
Sidney schools, having supplied one 
room of the fifth and sixth grades, and 
the seventh and eighth grades with such 
libraries during the latter part of last 
school year, and found it to work very 
satisfactorily. The pupils were given 
free access to the books sent, were per- 
mitted to read them in the schoolroom 
after their lessons were learned, and to 
take them home for their own read- 
ing, or for the family toread. Through 


*Read before the Ohio library association, Oct 4, 1901. 
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the medium of the schoolroom library 
more homes have been reached than 
would otherwise have been possible, 
and in many instances parents have be- 
come patrons of the library who before 
had not come under its influence, thus 
being led for the first time to appreci- 
ate a higher class of literature. This 
method lacks much of being an ideally 
perfect one, however, for the pupils, 
having the unlimited right to draw 
books from the public library on their 
cards are inclined in some instances to 
abuse this privilege to their own hurt. 
Of course it is impossible for the libra- 
rian of a public library to refuse books 
to children under such circumstances if 
the books are in the library. She may 
tactfully suggest others, but she cannot 
refuse to issue what is called for unless 
in accordance with the rules of the li- 
brary board. 

There is another method of coépera- 
tion in practice in some of the larger 
cities, that is, the putting of a classified 
catalog of such books as belong to the 
library, and are suitable for the use of 
the pupils during the school year, in 
each room for the use of teacher and 
pupils, the books being issued directly 
from the public library on the recom- 
mendation of the teacher. This method 
enables the teacher to have direct su- 
pervision over the pupil’s reading, and 
at the same time has the advantage of 
bringing the pupil into direct contact 
with the library during the school term. 
I believe the latter practice to be of 
very great importance. As librarians 
it is our hope that the children shall so 
firmly acquire the habit of reading from 
the library, and consulting its reference 
books, shall to such an extent associate 
the library and school as instrumental- 
ities for education, that after school 
days are over they will continue to make 
the library the center of their intellec- 
tual life. In forming this habit fre- 
quent visits to the library, constant re- 
liance upon it, and the intelligent use 
of its books are certainly the most po- 
tent factors. 

This method of only issuing books to 
pupils directly from the public library 
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has defects in practice. Teacher and 
pupils alike are deprived of the use of 
a collection of books in the school- 
room. Such a collection is convenient 
to the teacher for reference and for use 
in assigned readings. It is of great 
value to the pupils to have the usc ofa 
collection of good books—the oppor- 
tunity of examining them, turning the 
leaves over, casually running through 
them. They will thus receive impres- 
sions about books, though they may 
not at the time read anything in them, 
that will stay with them and lead them 
to call for the books later. 

Even thus to become acquainted with 
the title of a book, and the name of the 
author, will often serve as an introduc- 
tion to the author and his work at a 
later period. Impressions thus ob- 
tained are much more valuable than 
such as remain from the reading in a 
printed catalog of the title of a book 
and the name ofits author. The defect 
above noted can to a very great extent 
be removed, so far as the pupil is con- 
cerned, by granting him the privilege 
of choosing his books directly from the 
shelves of the public library, as is now 
being done in many libraries. When 
thus modified, however, this method 
becomes open to objection in that the 
teacher has suffered an impairment of 
her power to direct the collateral and 
miscellaneous reading of her pupils. 

Another method of codperation in- 
volves the placing of a selected library 
in the schoolroom, charged directly to 
the teacher, the books to be circulated 
under her direction and a record of the 
circulation to be kept, which shall con- 
stitute the teacher’s report to the li- 
brary of the work done with those 
books. Accompanying this library 
shall be a printed catalog of the books 
in the public library suitable for the 
use of the pupils of that particular 
grade, from which the teacher may 
make recommendations to her pupils 
for books to be issued directly from 
the public library. If the printed cat- 
alog contain brief annotation on each 
book it would become an invaluable aid 
to the teacher in making recommenda- 


.tions to her pupils. 
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In practice the 
teacher’s recommendation may be of a 
specific book, or a book upon a specific 
subject, or to answer a specific purpose, 
and to be chosen by the librarian. This 
method of codperation, if strictly car- 
ried out in practice as here theoret- 
ically stated, would do much toward 
placing the collateral and miscellane- 
ous reading of the pupils under the di- 
rection of teacher and librarian, and if 
conscientiously carried out by these 
two officials would lead to a very close 
relation between them. 

Of course, to secure the best results 
it necessitates the earnest codperation 
of the parents with the teacher and li- 
brarian, since deleterious reading mat- 
ter might be obtained at home, or 
through use of the parent’s card, at the 
public library. Ideally perfect results 
can only be secured under ideally per- 
fect conditions. These we cannot hope 
for, but we can work toward them. 
Such a method of codperation we are 
working toward in my own library. It 
may be that this method might be suc- 
cessful and bring gratifying results ina 
place like Sidney, and yet be wholly 
impracticable in a large city where con- 
ditions are very different. The success 
of such a system must depend ina very 
great measure upon the knowledge 
which both teacher and librarian have 
of the individual children—their attain- 
ments, tastes, habits, home influences, 
and the opportunity existing for per- 
sonal conferences between teacher and 
librarian as to the special needs of the 
children. In a small city like Sidney 
the conditions would seem to be more 
favorable than ina large city like Cleve- 
land or Cincinnati. In the large cities, 
however, the necessity for modifying 
conditions is strongly felt, and branch 
libraries are being established to bring 
the benefits of the public library closely 
home to the people. 

There is a very large class of school 
children in Ohio for whom no special 
effort has yet been made to extend to 
them the benefits of library influences, 
namely: the children of the country 
schools. And yet they constitute at 
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least 50 per cent of all the school chil- 
dren of the state. Meeting the teachers 
ofthecountry schools, as | frequently do, 
for many of them are patrons of the li- 
brary, Iam constantly made to feel the 
very great need that exists for the ex- 
tension of library privileges to the chil- 
dren who are now deprived of the privi- 
leges and benefits accorded the children 
of the city schools. In the counties of 
the state where a good public library is 
established at the county seat, it would 
seem that conditions are favorable for 
putting in practice the method of codp- 
eration last suggested as soon as the 
privileges of the library shall be ex- 
tended to the outlying districts. 





A.L. A. Executive Board Meeting 


A meeting of the executive board of 
the American Library Association was 
held on Monday, September 30, in the 
office of the president, Dr Billings, at 
the New York public library. There 
were present Dr J. S. Billings, H. J. 
Carr, G. M. Jones, F. W. Faxon, Miss 
Haines. The following business was 
transacted: 

Place of next meeting.—In accord- 
ance with the vote of the council that 
the association hold its meeting in 1g02 
at a seaboard resort near Boston, the 
secretary reported that he had inves- 
tigated two such resorts. The report 
was accepted and referred back to the 
secretary, with power to make arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the associa- 
tion in the second or third week of June, 
1902, as may be most satisfactory. It 
was decided that the meeting should, 
if practicable, begin on a Tuesday and 
close on a Friday, council meeting and 
other preliminary business being set tor 
Monday. 

Budget, 1902.—A_ budget was sub- 
mitted from the finance committee 
making an appropriation of $1860 for 
the various expenses of the year Igo02. 
The estimate submitted was approved, 
and it was voted, That appropriations 
be made accordingly. The consider- 
ation of appropriations for committees 
was deferred until a later meeting. 
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Committees.—Committees were ap- 
pointed as follows: 

Finance committee: (J. L. Whitney, 
C. K. Bolton, G. T. Little) continued. 

Library administration (formerly 
codperation committee, provided for in 
sec. 7 of by-laws): H. C. Wellman, W: 
R. Eastman, N. D. C. Hodges. 

Public documents: R. R. Bowker, 
chairman, with power to appoint addi- 
tional members. 

Foreign documents: C. H. Gould, 
C. W. Andrews, L. B. Gilmore, James 
Bain, W. C. Ford. 

Coéperation with library department 
of National educational association: 
J. C. Dana, Melvil Dewey, F. A. Hutch- 
ins, Dr J. H. Canfield, Isabel Ely Lord. 

Library training: Mrs H. L. Elmen- 
dorf, Miss Susan Randall, S. S. Green, 
W. H. Brett, J. I. Wyer. 

Title-pages and indexes for period- 
ical volumes: It was voted, That a com- 
mittee on title-pages and indexes for 
periodical volumes be appointed to con- 
tinue the work of the preceding com- 
mittee on this subject; to perfect a form 
of circular to be addressed to publish- 


_ers of periodicals with regard to the 


issue of title-pages and indexes, and to 
report such form, on or before Jan. 1, 
1902, for the consideration and action 
of the executive board. The commit- 
tee was appointed as follows: W. I. 
Fletcher, Ernst Lemcke, A. E. Bost- 
wick. 

International codperation: (E. C. 
Richardson, R. R. Bowker, S. H. Ranck, 
Mary W. Plummer, Cyrus Adler) con- 
tinued. It was voted, That the com- 
mittee on international catalog of sci- 
entific literature be discontinued, and 
the subject be referred to the commit- 
tee on international codperation, which 
should also report upon other move- 
ments within its scope; and that the 
committee should report to the coun- 
cil its conclusions regarding a uniform 
international classification for book 
statistics, no action to be taken until 
the matter has been considered by the 
council. 

Committee on relations of libraries 
to the book trade: W. T. Peoples, R. R. 

















The Typewriter and Catalog Cards 


Bowker, Millard W. Palmer, Tessa L. 
Kelso, John Thomson. 

Program committee: The recorder 
was appointed a member of the pro- 
gram committee (president and secre- 
tary). 

Travel committee: F. P. Hill, F. W. 
Faxon, with power to appoint addi- 
tional members. 

Publishing board: Melvil Dewey 
was reappointed to serve three years, 
and C. C. Soule was appointed to fill 
the unexpired term of George Iles, re- 
signed. 

Gifts and bequests: G. W. Cole was 
appointed special reporter upon gifts 
and bequests for the year IgOI-1902. 

A. L. A. in local associations: It 
was voted, That the president and sec- 
retary appoint A. L.A. representatives 
in local associations for the coming 
year. 

A. L. A. exhibit at Louisiana pur- 
chase exposition: A letter was read 
from F. M. Crunden requesting the 
board to appoint a special committee 
to arrange for a library exhibit in con- 
nection with the Louisiana purchase 
exposition, to be held at St Louis in 
1902. Mr Crunden’s plan includes the 
installation of such an exhibit in a 
building erected with the ultimate pur- 
pose of serving as a branch library. 
The secretary was instructed to com- 
municate with Mr Crunden, and to se- 
cure from him a more definite outline 
of the scope and purpose of the com- 
mittee desired. 

HELEN E. HAIngEs, Recorder. 


The Typewriter and Catalog Cards 


The latest agent has just gone out 
the door and I am beginning to detest 
typewriter agents andsalesmen. I like 
men and machines well enough, and I 
have good digestion and ought to be 
with fair mind and without bias. 

The machine man attempts to talk— 
to induce hypnosis and to sell the ma- 
chine before the subject awakes from 


the trance. He has just been here for 
two hours. If you see him don’t let 
him in. 
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Here are a few things which I think 
cannot be done on any typewriter that 
I have seen: 

1 Write from edge to edge (left to right). 

2 Write from the very top of the card, as one 
has to do with printed cards on which the 
subject headings must be made and under- 
lined in red. 

3 Feed from the time the card touches the 
platen, so that the card hand may be re- 
leased from feeding instantly. This is quite 
necessary for speed, and requires a clutch 
like that on the Densmore platen for card 
writing. 

No.1 bars all paper fingers. No. 2 
bars all loose or fixed metal clutches 
which will not adjust instantly the ex- 
posed upper surface of the card. No.3 
bars all fixed clutches which do not 
really clutch, but rather carry the card 
down tothe roller feed, and which must 
be fed by hand until the platen carries 
to the roller feed. 

If I could see a machine which has 
such a combination I should probably 
buy one or two. 

JoserH F. DANIELs, 

Librarian of the State agricultural col- 

lege, Fort Collins, Col. 

Sept. 28, 1901. 


Library Architecture. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1gor. 
Editor Pusiic LiBRaRiEs: 

I hope you will publish in Pusiic L1- 
BRARIES Mr Green’s excellent article 
on Library architecture, read at the re- 
cent meeting of the N. Y. L. A.at Lake 
Placid. I listened to the paper with 
great interest and followed it with strict 
attention. This article would be of 
great interest to library trustees and li- 
brarians, who may consider building 
either now or at any future time, and 
for this reason I take the liberty of sug- 
gesting to you to print a number of 
special copies of it and place them on 
sale. I for one wouid have use for 12 
copies, and possibly for more. 

Faithfully yours, A. L. Prck. 


Mr Carnegie pronounces his name 
with the accent on the middle syllable, 
the e having the sound of long a. Car- 
ne’-gie (Karna’ gy). 
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SuRELY it was inspiration of a high 
order that came to the moving spirits 
of the New York library association to 
institute what they call their Library 
week. Itis a precedent well worth be- 
ing followed by the parent association, 
as well as by those of other states, to 
hold the library meetings at the close 
of the heated season, so that the phys- 
ical recreation and the mental uplift 
which comes from a week of profes- 
sional communion, as it were, will not 
be dissipated by the heat and turmoil 
connected with the work of the summer 
months. 


SoME very timely and wholesome 
things were said at the Lake Placid 
meeting on the subject of desk attend- 
ants. The speakers and the audience 
were composed for the most part of 
heads of large libraries, and if the point 
was insisted upon, that at the loan desk 
is the most important point of contact 
with the public, and therefore one de- 
manding all the Christian virtues, it was 
equally strongly put that the institu- 
tion must recognize the attendant as 
equally important as the link, and by 
treatment as to salary and vacation, 
must show its approval of the good 
work that is donethere. An attendant 
who is captious, indifferent to the duty 
required, and a hindrance to a full play 
of the true library spirit, has no place in 
a library, it there is any place that be- 
longs to such an one, and to place such 
a person where the public is to be met 
and served is a reflection on the profes- 
sional wisdom of the head librarian 
which is inexcusable. 

A desk attendant should be well edu- 
cated, have a kindly spirit free from 
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fault finding, devoted to her work from 
love of it, and then should receive due 
approbation in spirit and in advance- 
ment from the library. 


THE past six weeks has witnessed in 
a measure a library circuit. This circuit 
began with the Library week at Lake 
Placid, and moved to the State library 
association meetings in succession at 
Sandusky,Ohio; Burlington, Iowa; Still- 
water, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo., and 
Indianapolis, Ind.; and singularly co- 
incident, the theme at all of these meet- 
ings was help for the smaller libraries 
and codperative work among the larger 
ones. 

At Lake Placid the three points em- 
phasized by Pres. Elmendorf were, pub- 
licity as to the aims and work of a li- 
brary, library institutes, and codperative 
lists. These topics seem to have been 
in the minds of the promoters of the 
various meetings, held inthe library cir- 
cuit named, with no knowledge of the 
fact that they were promoting so large 
a part of the discussions at any other 
place. 

Ohio has provided for a bureau of 
publicity and a library organizer; lowa 
has brought into prominence the neces- 
sity of trained library workers and co- 
operation between library forces; the 
Missouri association has strengthened 
the relation between the libraries and 
the schools, while a most successful 
library institute marks the organization 
of important work in Indiana. 

- It has been suggested, and the sug- 
gestion seems a good one, that there is 
wisdom in arranging meetings in adjoin- 
ing states, and in the same section of 
the country in succession, so that the 
people who will be of service to the 
work may pass from one to the other 
without covering too large a territory, 
and bring the benefit of experience and 
observation from one state to another 
at little cost. An illustration of this 
was the helpful presence of Mr Putnam 
at several of the meetings this year. 

The year Igo! in library meetings has 
been a most satisfactory one, and there 
is every cause to rejoice on the part of 
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those who have the cause of libraries 
so close at heart. 


It seems like painting the lily to re- 
peat what is so well known, that the 
situation of the Lake Placid club in the 
very heart of the most beautiful part of 
the Adirondack mountains affords an 
opportunity for rest of mind and body, 
for recreation, for mountain climbing, 
for sight-seeing, unequaled by anything 
else in the country. The Lake Placid 
club placed its accommodations and 
privileges at the disposal of the libra- 
rians, and seldom has a convention 
been so well cared for and so well en- 
tertained as was this gathering at Lake 
Placid. The close of the summer, merg- 
ing as it did into the opening of the 
autumn season, painted the surround- 
ings of the meeting place on the shores 
of Mirror lake with beauties which 
must be seen to be realized. Intothese 
beautiful surroundings came 150 people 
interested more or less closely in the 
advancement of library work. While 
it was ostensibly a meeting of the New 
York Library association, 15 states were 
represented, and as was often remarked, 
it seemed more like a section of the 
A. L. A.than a meeting of any state 
association. Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio, Illinois, Rhode Island, with sev- 
eral other states, were represented. 

When the statement was made that 
but 15 of the free circulating libraries 
of New York were represented in the 
meeting, the announcement came with 
a startling effect; but on secondthought 
one realized that while that fact might 
be so, the lines of influence exerted by 
the 150 people present touched every 
phase of library interest which makes 
for the advancement of the work, not 
only in New York, but all over the 
country. The utmost freedom of action 
was allowed to those in attendance dur- 
ing the day, and the meetings of the 
association were confined to the even- 
ing, except on the one rainy day that 
came during the sessions. Such was 
the invigorating effect of the mountain 
air that, although the company was di- 


vided up during the day into various 
mountain-climbing parties, sight-seeing 
and the like, the evenings found them 
full of enthusiasm and ready to take up 
with alacrity whatever subject was pre- 
sented for discussion. 

H. L. Elmendorf, superintendent of 
the Buffalo public library, was presi- 
dent of the association, and with his 
characteristic promptness, the meetings 
were opened on time; the discussions, 
while free, were confined to the matter 
in hand, and no one was allowed to oc- 
cupy more time than properly belonged 
to him, although, indeed, there was 
little disposition on the part of anyone 
to talk beyond the point when he had 
reached it. 

There were no set papers, with the 
exception of one presented by E. B. 
Green of Buffalo, and the clear, forci- 
ble, sane way in which he presented 
the point of view of the architect in re- 
gard to library buildings, cleared in the 
minds of his audience the mistiness 
which is apt to gather around a subject 
which is presented in a long paper. 
The discussion which followed showed 
that his audience was intensely inter- 
ested in the subject, and that for the 
most part the views of the architect 
and those of the best informed librari- 
ans are in harmony. Various topics 
of importance were taken up and dis- 
cussed. Pres. Elmendorf in his open- 
ing address presented three points 
which he wished discussed during the 
meetings, and upon which he urged the 
association, as a body, to take some 
action. These were: The formation by 
the association of a department of pub- 
licity; the promulgation of modern li- 
brary ideas by means of library insti- 
tutes or district library conferences; 
and, third, by a scheme of coéperation 
on the part of the librarians in the state 
to plan a system of reading lists, which 
should be the result of the consensus of 
opinion of the librarians and issued to 
the libraries of the state, and others 
who wished to use them, at a nominal 
sum to cover the cost. These topics 
were thoroughly discussed, and impor- 
tant action taken in regard to them. 
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Proceedings of Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
Ohio Library association was called to 
order in the music hall of the Carnegie 
library, Sandusky, Ohio, on Tuesday 
evening, October I. 

Rev. Winfield S. Baer of Sandusky 
gave a beautiful address of welcome, 
the spirit of which the association 
found to be extended by the Sandusky 
people throughout all the time of the 
meeting. 

The address of Prof. A.S. Root, pres- 
ident of the association, followed. He 
traced the progress of the work, point- 
ed out the ideals to be raised and the 
results to be achieved by all engaged in 
the cause. 

Rev. Charles Martin of Sandusky 
gave an exhaustive account of the rise 
of the library idea in the city, going 
back to the time of the very earliest 
libraries in the earlier part of the cen- 
tury, and leading up through various 
associations to the present organiza- 
tions—the Library association of San- 
dusky and the Library building fund 
association of Sandusky. Both of these 
organizations are composed of women 
who have worked earnestly and inces- 
santly for the founding and mainte- 
nance of a public library. 

After the addresses the association 
adjourned to the library side of the 
building for an inspection of its pleas- 
ant rooms. It was the general opinion 
that Andrew Carnegie had given to 
Sandusky a beautiful home in which to 
house its books. 

The business session of Wednesday 
morning was called to order by Pres. 
Root in the Carnegie library. The 
secretary, Miss Jones, presented her re- 
port, the following being an abstract: 

Secretary’s report 

Since the sixth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Library association the executive 
committee appointed at that time has 
had two meetings. The executive com- 
mittee has issued the following: 1000 
copies of the handbook; 1000 copies of 
the provisional program; 500 circulars 
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of information; 1000 regular programs, 
500 of which included a second slip of 
information. Of the handbooks a large 
number still remain for use during the 
early part of this year, before the new 
handbook is issued. There was also 
sent out to the public library of each 
city of the state, in which there were 
members of the association, a circular 
letter asking that there be kept in one 
of the libraries of each city or town in 
the state a list of all the people in that 
place who are specially interested in 
library work. You will notice that this 
list is not confined to members of the 
association, although that fact is noted, 
but includes all who are sufficiently in- 
terested in library work to care for 
notices concerning the state work. A 
compiled list of all these names pre- 
pared by the secretary will form the 
mailing list for all association notices. 

Pursuing the instructions of the exec- 
utive committee the secretary has pre- 
pared a scrapbook in which, as far as 
possible, all printed matter issued by 
the association is to be preserved. In 
going over the files of the association a 
number of things are found to be lack- 
ing. Specially to be noted are the first 
call for the organization of the associa- 
tion and the Toledo handbook. Any- 
one having copies of these are asked to 
give them to the association for this 
collection. 

The following report of the treasurer 
was accepted by the association: 


Treasurer’s report for year ending Oct. 2, 1901 








Amount left over from last year .. $ 5.21 

Amount from dues .............. 92.70 

DOCOl cascade vss $97.91 

RUKDORUIUITRR oo sos 0 s50,0 60 eu sesisis 77.93 

Balance in treasury .............. $19.98 
New members........... 18 
WAGIGTAWDN 06500500005. 6 


Died 
Respectfully submitted, 
KiTTIE W. SHERWOOD, Treas. 

The committee on the relation of 

libraries to schools submitted a sympo- 

sium, giving the reports from various 

libraries over the state as to the degree 
and condition of coéperation. 
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The report of the committee on li- 
brary training was ordered accepted 
and filed, and its discussion was made 
a special order for Thursday morning. 

The report of the committee on Li- 
brary extension, as given below, was 
ordered accepted and filed, and the dis- 
cussion postponed until Thursday. 


Report on library extension 


On February 12 a meeting of your 
committee was held at the State library, 
when it was agreed that the use of cir- 
culars was no longer advisable, and 
that more active personal effort should 
be made in behalf of new libraries. 

The secretary was instructed to get 
copies of the library tracts, issued by 
the A. L. A. Publishing board, entitled 
Why do we need a public library, and 
How to start a public library, and to 
send them to the editors of newspapers 
in the various towns known to be agi- 
tating the library question, with request 
that extracts be published from time to 
time. Just how many of the papers 
thus supplied responded your commit- 
tee is unable to report, since very few 
papers were sent us. 

Later on, it was suggested that the 
class in journalism at the State univer- 
sity might prove a valuable medium in 
disseminating literature on library sub- 
jects. After consultation with the pro- 
fessor in charge, who promised his 
hearty coéperation, the work was be- 
gun, and the committee has furnished 
each week throughout the school year 
material for the class. Articles that 
covered the library history of the state, 
an epitome of the laws and suggestions 
for starting libraries, have beensupplied. 
We have thus been enabled to reach 32 
different papers, including those in the 
towns especially interested, but with 
what effect remains to be seen. 

That the library interest is growing 
throughout the state is evidenced by 
number of new libraries reported, the 
reorganization of old ones, and increase 
in the number of gifts and bequests. 

Mr Carnegie’s generous hand has 
again been extended to.Ohio, and the 
towns of Ashtabula, Bucyrus, Canton, 
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Conneaut, Greenville, Kent, and Ports- 
mouth are the beneficiaries, though it is 
reported that Conneaut and Portsmouth 
have not yet accepted the terms of Mr 
Carnegie’s gift. Other places have 
had gifts of money and books from 
citizens, and Shelby has had a building 
given in which to house the public li- 
brary. 

New libraries have been started at 
the following places: Bellefontaine, 
under the act of 1898; Jackson by local 
tax; New Philadelphia and Uhrichs- 
ville, subscription libraries. Newcom- 
erstown has opened a reading-room, 
which in time, it is hoped, will develop 
into a library. 

The Carnegie library at Steubenville 
will be opened to the public about 
January 1; the one at East Liverpool 
is now well under way and is expected 
to be finished early next year. The 
Brumbach library at Van Wert was 
dedicated the first of this year and is 
doing good work, and this beautiful 
Carnegie library was opened July 3. 
Bowling Green, Lima, Lorain, and New- 
ark are still considering the library 
problem, while a number of other 
places have made efforts to have libra- 
ries, but failed and gave up discouraged, 
when a little urging and help from out- 
side might have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a library in at least some 
of these places. 

Your committee feels that it has done 
all possible in the way of circulars, let- 
ters,and miscellaneous newspaper arti- 
cles, and we view with pride the forth- 
coming volume of Statistics of Ohio 
libraries, which is the direct outgrowth 
of the work of the library extension 
committee, but the work has reached 
that point where money is absolutely 
necessary if anything of consequence 
is accomplished. 

We therefore recommend that an 
effort be made with the next legisla- 
ture to appropriate money for the sal- 
ary of a library organizer, and we fur- 
ther recommend that some recognized 
authority in library work be appointed 
to the position by the State library com- 
mission. CHARLES OrR, Chairman. 
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After the reports of the committees 
Miss Doren read a letter from F. W. 
Faxon, secretary of the A.L.A., giving 
the plans for the 1902 meeting of that 
body. 

The last number on the program was 
an exceedingly interesting paper read 
by Miss Abbott, of the Cincinnati pub- 
lic library, on Bibliography in the small 
library. 

Miss Abbott gave a synopsis of about 
$sco worth of reference books, which 
seem to be a good selection fora library 
of socov. She named the books and 
pointed out their strong points and 
their great usefulness. A full discus- 
sion followed of the relative value of 
reference books. It was the opinion of 
the meeting that the list submitted was 
a good one,and might be used for a 
model in selecting. (This paper will 
appear in full in a later number of 
Pusiic LIBRARIES.) 

The afternoon of Wednesday was 
spent in a delightful ride to Catawba 
Island. Lake Erie did its best to make 
the Sandusky meeting a success, being 
in one of its happiest moods, and the 
visit to the great peach packing house 
gave an added flavor to the occasion. 
In the evening a special treat was given 
to the association by the City federation 
of women’s organizations. Prof. R. G. 
Moulton gave in the Music hall the 
first of a series of lectures which he is 
to deliver in Sandusky, and the mem- 
bers of the association were invited to 
be guests. After the lecture a recep- 
tion in honor of the association was 
given in the Historical rooms of the 
library building. The rooms were deco- 
rated with fall flowers and the punch 
bowls were presided over by the young 
women of Sandusky. 


Thursday morning 


The meeting was called to order at 
nine o'clock by Pres. A.S. Root. 

Mr Williams of Adelbert college was 
then called upon to supplement the re- 
port of the previous day by outlining 
the plans which are being made for the 
establishment of a library school in 
connection with the Western Reserve 
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university. Mr Williams said the plans 
were not yet sufficiently advanced to 
make definite announcements, but that 
it was the intention that the schools 
should rank with the best in the country. 
The needs of the Public library would 
be given special attention, and the 
scholarly side of the work emphasized. 

Miss Eastman then stated that in at- 
tendance at the New York State library 
association last week she found the 
same conditions regarding representa- 
tion of smaller libraries to exist; that 
of the 476 libraries in that state but 15 
were represented; that the state asso- 
ciation has adopted the plan of holding 
a series of meetings in different parts 
of the state in an effort to reach these 
smaller libraries. She also reported 
that Mr Crunden of St Louis requested 
her to present at this meeting a project, 
which was also presented at the New 
York State meeting, namely: he has 
devised the plan of having a model li- 
brary exhibit at St Louis exposition in 
1903. This exhibit is to differ from 
those that have been held at previous 
expositions. Instead of having in one 
part of a large building a collection of 
1500 or 2000 books, which attract very 
little attention, except from those who 
are sufficiently interested to look it up, 
Mr Crunden’s plan is to have a sepa- 
rate building, which shall be a model 
library building in every way, a medel 
in architecture, in design and arrange- 
ment, and to have the books selected 
by the codperation of the principal li- 
braries of the country, the library to be 
made a model library in every respect, 
and to be in actual operation there on 
the grounds, and standing out, as it 
will, as a building by itself, it will at- 
tract the public as no other exhibit has 
done, and will do more, it seems almost 
certain, to give prominence to the li- 
brary work than anything that has yet 
been attempted. And his plan is to 
have this a branch of the St Louis li- 
brary. Of course there would be a 
comparative exhibit in some part of 
the building of library methods. 

The report of the committee on ne- 
crology was then called for, and the fol- 
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lowing report presented by the chair- 
man, Miss Lowe, of Circleville. 
Necrology 

It is the sad duty of the committee to 
record the death of two members of 
this association. 

Sophia F. Shannon died in Novem- 
ber, 1900. She had been connected 
with the Cincinnati Public library in 
various capacities for 20years. Inspeak- 
ing of Miss Shannon, one of the library 
staff who had every means of judging 
of her worth denominated her a splen- 
did woman and a successful librarian. 

Dr Thomas P. White, for the past six 
years a trustee of the Cincinnati Public 
library, died at his home in that city 
on June 24, after an illness of several 
months’ duration. His wife survives 
him. 

Dr White was a man of natural abil- 
ity, of high culture and education. In 
his connection with the library he was 
an indefatigable worker for the good 
of that institution, and as a member of 
this association he was cordial and 
helpful, expressing both by his pres- 
ence at the annual meetings and by his 
hearty codperation in its work, his sym- 
pathy with the progressive library 
movement. May Lowe, 

Chairman Necrology committee. 

The report of the committee on li- 
brary training was then called for, and 
a set of resolutions was presented by 
the chairman, Miss Doren. 

The resolutions were freely discussed 
section by section. 

On motion by Miss Jones, duly sec- 
onded and carried, the report of the 
committee on library extension was 
postponed until the afternoon meeting, 
and the meeting adjourned for the sec- 
tion meetings. 

The afternoon meeting was called to 
order at two o'clock by the president. 

Library law in Ohio | 

Mr Wicoff of Sidney gave an exposi- 
tion of existing library laws in Ohio. 
There are four or five different statutes 
in Ohio authorizing the organization of 
libraries, as follows: 

1 A municipality in Ohio has author- 
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ity to organize a public library either 
through popular vote or through the 
action of the municipal council, in 
which case the librarian will be elected 
by the city or village council, and the 
management will be in the hands of the 
council, or a committee of the council, 
as everything in the municipal line in 
Ohio is. 

2 The second that comes to my mind, 
and possibly the earliest of the statutes 
on our books, is the organization of a 
public library through the school board, 
and quite a number of the existing li- 
braries owe their origin to that statute. 

3 The third way is, that five or more 
persons may join themselves together 
as a library association, and being duly 
incorporated under the general incor- 
poration laws of the state, they receive 
authority to organize and maintain a 
library at their own expense. 

4 A law, known as the Law of 1808, 
authorizing and requiring the board of 
education in cities of the fourth grade, 
second class, where there is a duly in- 
corporated library association having a 
library in existence, and which is free 
to the residents of the school district, 
requiring the board of education to 
make a levy upon the taxable property 
of the district of not less than three- 
tenths and not more than five-tenths of 
a mill for library purposes, that fund 
goes into the hands of the school treas- 
urer, and the statute requires that it 
shall be paid over to the treasurer of 
the library board. There are, perhaps, 
six or eight libraries in the state work- 
ing under that law. 

5 There is another statute authorizing 
a township to organize a library. It 
has to be done, however, on popular 
vote, and I do not know of a township 
library. 

One other law, called the Van Wert 
law, which, while general in its form, 
is local in its application, in order to 
accommodate its provisions it is neces- 
sary to have some one die and leave a 
large sum of money for library pur- 
poses. 

6 Incorporated villages have the 
same power that cities have, and they 
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may organize a library through popular 
vote, or the city council. 

A short symposium, led by W. T. 
Porter, on what had been accomplished 
in the state under the existing laws fol- 
lowed, with reports from Mr Wicoff of 
Sidney, Mrs Houston of Marysville, 
Miss Smith of Van Wert, Mr Alger of 
Portsmouth, and Mr Taylor of Warren. 

Herbert Putnam, Librarian of con- 
gress, then gavea short talk explaining 
the plans and purposes for printing 
catalog cards by the Library of con- 
gress, 


Proposed legislation 


Thecommittee on legislation, through 
its chairman, Mr Brett, reported a pro- 
posed bill to be introduced into the 
Ohio legislature at the next session, 
providing for the organization and 
maintenance of county libraries. Sec. 
1 is drawn to apply to counties having 
a reasonably well equipped public li- 
brary in operation at the county seat. 

It is an adaptation of the Cincinnati 
act to meet the general needs of the 
other counties of the state having a 
public library already in operation at 
the county seat. It gives to such li- 
brary the right to extend its privileges 
to all the people of the county, by a res- 
olution to be adopted by its board of 
trustees, providing in such resolution a 
plan of government for the manage- 
ment of the library as a county library; 
authorizes it to establish branches and 
stations throughout the county, and re- 
quires the board of county commis- 
sioners to levy a tax, not exceeding 
five-tenths of a mill, for county library 
purposes, to meet the expenses of its 
extension and maintenance. 

Sections 2 to 7 inclusive are designed 
to apply to all such counties as do not 
have a reasonably well equipped public 
library in operation at the county seat. 
As to such counties the bill provides, 
that on presentation to the county com- 
missioners of a petition, signed by a 
number of resident electors of the 
county, equal to more than 50 per cent 
of the vote cast at the next preceding 
general election, the commissioners 
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shall order a county library to be estab- 
lished. 

The trustees, five in number, are to be 
appointed by the court of common 
pleas. Provision is made for the ab- 
sorbing, by the county system, of all 
public libraries existing in the county, 
on such terms as may be agreed upon 
between the various libraries and the 
county commissioners, the libraries thus 
entering the system to have represen- 
tation on the board of trustees. Exist- 
ing libraries are not required to enter 
the system, and in case they do not 
their rights are adequately protected. 

The library fund in all cases of county 
libraries, including those provided for 
in section I, is to be raised by a levy 
so be made by the county commis- 
tioners sufficient to meet the needs of 
the library for the ensuing year, as 
certified by the managing board of li- 
brary trustees, not exceeding five-tenths 
ofamill. . 

Section 8 provides for the appoint- 
ment, by the state library commission, 
of a state library organizer, whose duty 
it shall be to keep informed of the con- 
dition, management, scope and meth- 
ods of work of all the public libraries 
in the state (which are required to re- 


‘port to him at least once a year); to 


visit any such library on request for the 
purpose of counsel or inspection; to 
give printed information on request, as 
te the best methods of starting and 
organizing new libraries; to visit the 
various localites wherein there is a de- 
sire manifested to start new libraries, 
and personally assist in the promotion 
of the same; and to make an annual 
report of the general library conditions 
in the state to the State library com- 
mission at the end of each fiscal year. 
Section g provides for a similar re- 
port to be made by the librarian of the 
state library, for the inclusion of both 
these reports in the annual report of the 
State library commission, and for the 
printing of the same. 

A resolution was passed, by the unan- 
imous vote of the association, approv- 
ing the bill as adopted and instruct- 
ing the committee on legislation to use 
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their best endeavors to have it enacted 
into a law at the coming session of the 
legislature. 

It was moved by Mr Wicoff that the 
report be accepted, and that the bill re- 
ported be declared to meet the approval 
of the association, and that the legisla- 
tive committee, hereafter to be ap- 
pointed, be instructed to secure its 
passage, of course having the usual dis- 
cretion to modify in detail to suit the 
emergencies of the case. After some 
discussion the motion was carried. 

A motion prevailed that the recom- 
mendations of the library exension 
committee covering the same ground 
be laid on the table. 

The meeting adjourned. 

The speakers, Mr Randall and Mr 
Bowker, for Thursday evening, not be- 
ing present, their places were filled by 
Mr Brett and Mr Putnam. 

Mr Brett traced the work of the A. 
L. A. for the last 25 years in developing 
the public libraries system. Mr Put- 
nam followed with a most enteratining 
exposition of the development of the 
influence of literature. 

Mr Putnam spoke of the modern 
public library as the growth of the last 
50 years. From the first it has sought 
to please and hoped to benefit. Its 
efforts have met with enthusiasm, and 
the popularity of its efforts have been so 
great that it has had no time to deter- 
mine upon ideals and formulate princi- 
ples upon which to build. It is abso- 
lutely essential that pause be made in 
the conferences to determine the prin- 
ciples for which the work should stand. 

The essential thing, said Mr Putnam, 
is the book; not a new thing, but found 
to contain new beauties. We are to 
make the book serviceable to everyone, 
according to his right and his need. 
All over the world is genius, which 
needs only opportunity to develop. 
Books are intended, too, to meet the 
ordinary needs of man in every relation 
of life. He referred to and illustrated 
the great change that has taken place 
in the expression of the thoughts of 
writers, especially in the literature for 
children. There are many books ex- 
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pressing the souls of the noblest spirits 
with the purest vision in all ages. 
Whatever page the soul of man has 
touched remains fresh and fair, and of 
use in every age. At no time has there 
been more need of high ideals of life 
and literature than now. Mr Putnam 
quoted with great force a recent utter- 
ance of a college president: Let it be 
our aim to make a gentleman of every 
youth put under our charge; not a con- 
ventional gentleman, but a man of cul- 
ture, a man of unlimited resources, a 
man of public spirit, a man of refine- 
ment, a man of good taste. He said of 
the criticism that children are not given 
sufficient literature regarding contem- 
porary facts, that before the children 
are old enough to use them the con- 
temporary facts will have ceased to be 
facts; but truth, loyalty, unselfishness 
and good breeding, such as we have in 
mythology, (largely fiction,) are facts 
which the child can use when grown to 
manhood, in his business and in his pub- 
lic career. 

Mr Putnam closed his address with 
an earnest appeal for all citizens to use 
their influence to dispel the intolerable 
ignorance of anarchy, and to uphold 
every influence contemplated by just 
authority to quench anarchy. He said 
in closing: Let us cultivate in every 
such citizen a humane sentiment; let 
us teach him what democracy is, how 
it had come into being, what is his 
privilege in it, what is his duty toward 
it. Let us surround him with attract- 
ive influences—music, books, art, recre- 
ation, healthy books and sports. His 
life is apt to be narrow; let us make it 
more spacious. He is apt to feel cheer- 
less and morbid; let us introduce him 
to a company of men and women who, 
through books, are ready to extend 
sympathy and appreciation, who are 
willing to take him into their lives and 
share with him the experiences which 
have made those lives worth living. 
Let us make pessimism impossible; let 
us make plain that this world is more 
comfortable, society more considerate, 
and that in spite of the seeming evil 
there is over all the permanent good. 
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Friday morning 


Morning meeting called to order by 
the president. 

The committee on nominations, 
through its chairman, Mr Brett, pre- 
sented the following report, which was 
accepted by the association: President, 
S. L. Wicoff, Sidney; Ist vice-president, 
Martin Hensel, Columbus; 2d vice-pres- 
ident, N. D. C. Hodges, Cincinnati; 
3rd vice-president, Mrs I. F. Mack, San- 
dusky; secretary, E. C. Williams, Cleve- 
land; treasurer, Grace Prince, Spring- 
field. 

The report of the committee on place 
of next meeting then reported that 
owing to present conditions through- 
out the state, it seemed wise to hold 
the next annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in Columbus. That an invitation 
had been received from Circleville, and 
it might be deemed wise by the execu- 
tive committee at a later date to accept 
this invitation. It was therefore moved 
that the place of meeting be fixed for 
Columbus, with power given to the exec- 
utive committee to accept Circleville’s 
invitation, or to make any other arrange- 
ments which in their judgment the situ- 
ation calls for. Seconded and carried. 

Thecommittee on resolutions, through 
its chairman, Miss Reagh, then reported 
in substance as follows: 

The indorsement of a plan of a model 
working library at the St Louis expo- 
sition in 1903. 

A vote of thanks to the citizens of 
Sandusky, to the Library association 
of the city, to the Federation of clubs, 
to the staff of the library, to the minis- 
ters who gave words of welcome, to the 
musicians and to the press of Sandusky. 

A vote of appreciation and thanks to 
Mr Putnam, and a vote of regret at the 
absence of Mr Bowker, and sympathy 
in his illness. 

A paper by Miss Graham,* of Sidney 
public library, was read by Miss Ahern. 

A question box was then conducted 
by Miss Ahern, which brought out a 
lively discussion on various topics. 

Session was then declared adjourned. 

OLIVE JONES, Sec’y. 

*An abstract of this paper will be found on page 534 
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Small library section of O. L. A. 


The Small library section heid its 
third annual meeting in the art room of 
the Sandusky library at 10.30 a. m., 
Thursday morning. Miss Mercer pre- 
sided, 47 persons being present, 20 of 
whom were representatives of the 
smaller libraries. After the secretary’s 
report a paper was presented on Selec- 
tion of books, by Mary C. Parker, libra- 
rian of the Elyria library. She said in 
part: 


Selection of books for a small library 


One of our well-known librarians has 
said, “that in the selection of books for 
a public library, the first thing to be re- 
membered is, that public education is 
the chief end of a public library; edu- 
cation in its broadest sense, including 
culture and every method for advance- 
ment in character, manners, and mind.” 
Further to be considered is the char- 
acter of the readers. In no other land 
is there the extreme diversity con- 
stantly here encountered within com- 
paratively narrow limits. As a minor 
corollary from this proposition, not the 
abstract value of the book, but its 
adaptability to the needs of the reader, 
forms the basis of its practicability. 

The foundation of the library should 
be a good collection of reference books. 
Where the amount of money to be ex- 
pended is limited, great care should be 
taken to select books covering the 
widest range of subjects in the most 
accurate and trustworthy manner. If 
the library is in close proximity to a 
city or college library, it is well to con- 
sider it a branch, without attempting to 
contain everything, aiming rather to 
suit the general reading public than the 
scholar and special investigator. The 
books should be limited to the needs 
of the patrons, and should be made as 
useful as possible by the best practical 
catalog. The library with an income of 
a fewhundred dollars will find Johnson’s 
universal cyclopedia in eight volumes, 
and the Standard, very satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and the Century dictionary. The 
money thus saved can be much more 
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usefully expended upon some of the 
numerous handbooks, books of quota- 
tion, etc. Harper’s or Leyffert’s clas- 
sical dictionary in one volume will take 
the place of the larger or more valua- 
ble works. In almost every case it will 
be found better to buy cheaper works, 
covering a variety of subjects, than the 
expensive volume. 

Next in importance to reference 
books are those works conveying orig- 
inal information—histories, travels, sci- 
entific books. Of these there should 
be a large and well-selected supply. 
The purchase of a short one-volume 
history, interesting and sufficiently ac- 
curate, will prove more satisfactory 
than the long standard histories, whose 
only function is that of gathering dust. 
Buy fuller histories for specially im- 
portant periods instead of extensive 
general histories. The Critical period 
of American history, and Liske’s Am- 
erican review, will give a fascinating 
and instructive picture of the begin- 
nings of our history as a Nation. The 
Epochs of history series also give very 
good accounts of many periods. 

From history we turn naturally to 
biography. Often we will find a mo 
vivid picture of a particular period in 
the life of one of its leading men. 
Look for brief, exhaustive lives. 
American statesmen, and Men of letters 
for England and America, might be 
taken as a whole—at the same time a 
selection could be made, if desirable. 

Perhaps books of travel appeal more 
quickly to the boy and girl, and the 
uncultured reader, than histories, biog- 
raphies, sociological or scientific books, 
although I have found in my own ex- 
perience, that nature books and animal 
stories have a wider circulation among 
that class of readers than any books 
other than fiction. Along the line of 
sociology, buy books upon practical 
philanthropy and clear expositions of 
the questions of the day. In the Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES for May, 1896, will be 
found a table showing the proportion 
that should be allotted to the different 
classes. 

In making your list of fiction, which 
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will necessarily be large, choose only 
those books of the highest grade, good, 
clean, and of some literary value. 

The twentieth century still finds the 
money changers in the temple. Busi- 
ness is business—an American axium. 
Nor is it proper to slight this depart- 
ment. Upon it rests the happiness of 
the librarian, not to speak of the effi- 
ciency of the library. The purchasing 
agent in the greatest of enterprises 
holds no greater responsibility than 
that vested in those who control the 
literary food of the community. — 

It has been thought best by many for 
the librarian, acting under the direction 
of the book committee, to have entire 
charge of the order department. The 
committee in their turn determine the 
general policy of the books bought, 
and decide to whom unusual purchases 
be referred. The librarian should have 
the liberty of purchasing between 
board meetings. Only in this way is it 
possible for her to take advantage of 
the sales and auctions, by means of 
which the best and most desirable 
books of past years can be obtained 
‘or the least money. By visiting the 
second-hand and old book stores you 
will be able to secure many bargains. 
Watch the auction catalogs. The auc- 
tioneers will execute any orders. for 
you provided you send them the limit 
of your bid. 

Do not let it appear that you are 
trying to manage the book committee. 
It is an excellent plan to send a list of 
the books desired to each member. It 
will thus be impossible for any one of 
them to consider himself slighted; fur- 
ther, it will give him an opportunity of 
considering the books deliberately. If 
for any reason the librarian may think 
that the committee man may object to 
a certain book, let her go to him pre- 
viously, and state her reasons, that he 
may have time to consider the ques- 
tion, and not be guided by a rash first 
thought when the subject is presented 
in meeting. 

Reference work in the small library, 
by Anne C. Granger, librarian of the 
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South side branch, Cleveland, was next 
given, as follows: 


Reference work in a small library 


Anne C. Granger 


The possibilities of reference work 
in a small library can only be measured 
by its equipment, both in the matter of 
reference books and such intelligent dis- 
criminating helpfulness on the part of 
the librarian as will utilize to the highest 
degree the material the library affords 
upon a given subject. During my ex- 
perience in library work, the term ref- 
erence librarian has taken on a new 
meaning. Since the triumph in library 
management of open shelves and busi- 
ness methods, the position is no longer 
that of warden of the treasure house, 
nor monitor of the room, nor yet a sine- 
cure for incompetent failures in cther 
lines of work; the higher standards to 
which library work has been brought 
require that special qualification as 
well as keen judgment in all essential 
lines, character, tact, and a wide ac- 
quaintance in the broad field of litera- 
ture, be considered as necessary as 
good eyesight and hearing. A_ thor- 
ough knowledge of technical rules and 
systems in library work can hardly be 
over-estimated. I gladly testify to its 
value, having had the privilege and 
profit of a term of instruction under 
the leadership of one of the best 
teachers in the land; yet I believe that 
technical training, though based upon 
a sound college education and never so 
complete, goes for naught in reference 
work if it be not supplemented by that 
finer quality, that vital force known to 
us as the library spirit. An unsympa- 
thetic manner on the part of an attend- 
ant will often blight the tender bud of 
desire for self-culture, and a perfunctory 
or indifferent manner on the part of an 
attendant reflects discredit not only 
upon himself, but upon his chief, and 
the whole institution. If there be any 
truth to the statement of Carlyle, that 
the true university is a collection of 
books, then the public library is des- 
tined to play an important part in the 
educational work of our country, for it 
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has come to be, in very deed, the 
People’s university, and we as custodi- 
ans have resting upon us grave respon- 
sibilities. A reference librarian need 
not be required to answer questions, 
but should be expected to know his 
books so well he is always able, with 
nice judgment as to the value of the 
book, and calibre to the reader, to put 
into his hands one that will best give 
the desired information. One does not 
use the same methods in serving the 
scientific investigator, or advanced stu- 
dent, as one does in guiding and en- 
couraging the ploding one, who tim- 
idly makes his wants known, or the 
clubwoman who comes to the library 
at the last moment, as it were, for ma- 
terial for an elaborate paper upon, to 
her, an unfamiliar subject. The one 
will be better helped by simply show- 
ing him to the shelves where books 
pertaining to his subject may be found, 
and allowing him to browse among 
them at will until he is satisfied; an- 
other may need to have his attention 
called to this or that article as likely 
to be helpful, or given a quiet corner 
apart from other students that he may 
work in his own way, undisturbed by 
the constant stir of a public room. 
When extensive use of our library is to 
be made we make a collection of all 
books that may be needed, charge the 
books to the reader, place them upon 
a table or in a study room for three or 
four days for his special use. The at- 
tendant can always by tactful conver- 
sation learn somewhat of the capabil- 
ity of the inquirer and give just the 
needed help, perhaps leading to higher 
levels of thought. This brings me to 
the work of the library with the vari- 
ous study clubs. The women’s club 
has come to. stand for a powerful influ- 
ence in the betterment of social condi- 
tions, its very nature from the begin- 
ning being educational, and within the 
last few years it has been enlarging its 
purposes from that of self-culture to 
that of altruism, and has through the 
advantages provided by the library 
been the means of supplementing many 
a defective education. 
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For the clubwoman who is thus en- 
deavoring we need to put forth a 
special effort, though often inclined, be- 
cause she has little time, to give her an 
encyclopedia, and perhaps one or two 
magazine articles; but we can make a 
friend for the library, and gain for our- 
selves the consciousness of a duty well 
done, by giving her, in addition to 
these, such books as will give pithy an- 
ecdotes illustrating her subject, point- 
ing out helpful paragraphs and inci- 
dents, marking pages with slips of 
paper, suggesting that she read here 
and there, that she may be able to tell 
in her own words the results of her 
culling. Material once looked up on 
any difficult subject should be made of 
permanent value to the library, by be- 
ing placed as a subject entry in the 
catalog. Our aim should be always to 
make our reference library a power for 
good to the whole community in which 
we are located; we should reach out 
after the artist, the artisan, the me- 
chanic and laborer, the housekeeper 
and homemaker; let them know by all 
available means that we have up-to- 
date books and periodicals upon their 
special field of work, and that the 
library is a comfortable place to spend 
a leisure hour profitably. Men and 
women who learned their life work 25 
or 30 years ago need all these helps to 
keep abreast of the requirements of 
these busy days. 

It is well in a small library that as- 
sistants be required todosome reference 
work, and report in the value of gen- 
eral reference books, basing such re- 
ports upon knowledge obtained from 
prefaces, forewords, and actual use of 
books; this enables them to turn the 
more readily to the right source for in- 
formation when called upon; to know 
just when to use the Britannica, Apple- 
ton’s annual, Statesman’s year book, 
Gazetteer, biographical and other dic- 
tionaries, the special and comparative 
values of the different dictionaries and 
the manifold uses of the World and 
Tribune almanacs, for in no other way 
than by actual use is it possible to ob- 
tain so clear an estimate of the author’s 
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purport, or the full scope of a book con- 
sidered as a library tool, but by proving 
by itself what it is really worth by com- 
paring the author’s statement with re- 
sults, the book with other books of its 
class, learning by such comparison the 
value of each. Take, for instance, Lar- 
ned’s History for readyreference. The 
preface states that the author has two 
aims. The first, to give the best litera- 
ture of history in the English language, 
and to give it an organized body adapted 
to the greatest convenience in any use, 
for reference, for reading, for teacher, 
for student, and for the casual reader, 
that the subject matter is, first, alpha- 
betical, and, secondly, chronological. 
Now let us test it. We turn in alpha- 
betical order to Canada, and find about 
I5 pages, covering in concise manner 
the history of Canada given in periods, 
and under headings of important events, 
with sources of information and ref- 
erences for more extended study. Now 
let us compare this with another book of 
historical reference, what shall we use? 
We willconsult the Adams’ Manual of 
historical reference; we find no mention 
of short historical sketches. We next 
turn to the Universal cyclopedia, the 
edition of I9co, prepared under the di- 
rection of Charles K. Adams. The 
author states in his preface that the 
work has five main features, a special 
editor in charge of each department; 
original work done by specialists, and 
analytical methods of treating larger 
and more complete subjects, by pre- 
senting each elementary topic under 
its own heading; facilitating ready ref- 
erence, by presenting in alphabetical or- 
der information adapted to the wants of 
busy people; appending authors’ names 
to each article of importance, and the 
inclusion of biographical sketches of 
noted living men and women in every 
department of learning, science, and 
action. We turn again to our subject, 
Canada, for comparative value, and find 
in alphabetical order a good map; three 
and a half pages of subject matter, not- 
ably history; geography, general and 
physical; government, commerce, and 
literature, under the analytical head- 
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ings, schools, churches, industries, and 
banking. 

By such careful comparison we see at 
once the relative value of each upon a 
given subject, and when needs be our 
minds will turn to the one best adapted 
to the occasion. Asasculptor can do 
nothing without tools with which to 
execute his ideal, so a librarian can do 
comparatively little without the best 
collection of reference books obtaina- 
ble. I will not attempt to make sug- 
gestion for such a collection, as each 
librarian must be governed by needs 
and circumstances, but would refer to 
the very excellent list to be found in 
the Library primer, published by the Li- 
brary Bureau, and which I think should 
be in the hands of every library worker. 
I will, however, mention one which is 
of much value to me, the Harper’s in- 
dex,which gives much valuable informa- 
tion under the head of Easy-chair and 
Editor’s drawer, not elsewhere noticed; 
this, however, is practically useless un- 
less one has a complete set of Harper. 
The value of periodicals forreference use 
is becoming better understood every- 
where, and effort should be made to pre- 
serve duplicate copies for future use as 
well as to obtain complete sets of those 
indexed in Poole, the Cumulative and 
Annual indexes. 

A neighboring high school is at 
present preparing for use in our library 
copies of their plan of study in detail, 
giving approximate dates when sub- 
jects will be called for by the pupils, 
thus enabling us to prepare in advance 
much in our reference room which 
otherwise will be lost sight of in the 
hurry of our busy hours. Effort is be- 
ing made in our normal school to train 
students in the use of the card catalog, 
pupils coming direct to the library for 
practical work after class hours. That 
this is wise will prove itself in the in- 
creased usefulness of the library to the 
teacher of a few years hence. But this 
work, like all work, should be begun at 
the bottom and work upward; larger 
results will follow when the younger 
students have learned the value of in- 
dexes, pages of contents, and authors’ 
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forewords. We cannot begin too early 
in the training of children to use thejr 
own powers in search for their lesson 
helps; we should not only teach them 
that the library will help them to get 
their lessons more thoroughly, but 
should teach them self-reliance. To- 
ward this end we seek personal inter- 
course with the teachers. Early in the 
school year, by appointment with the 
principal, we meet, for a few minutes, 
the teachers of near-by schools, ask for 
the study plan of each grade, and 
urge upon them to bring their classes 
to the library for an afternoon to ex- 
amine books adapted to their grade; 
and that we may demonstrate in simple 
way the means we use in hunting down 
a subject for composition, finding from 
as many sources as possible the neces- 
sary facts. So many of our young peo- 
ple leave school before, or at the time 
they reach the eighth grade, and if 
we interest only a few of these to con- 
tinue their reading in after school days, 
we will have accomplished much to- 
ward the making of good citizens. 

Somewhere I have read from the pen 
of an eastern college professor, this: 

While Lincoln lived men marveled 
that such a man could have come from 
such beginnings, such breadth of un- 
derstanding, such loftiness of purpose, 
such singleness of aim, such rectitude, 
such tenderness, such patience, such 
charity, they seemed an effect without 
a cause. But when in after years men 
learned that the companions of his 
youth had not been only the rough as- 
sociations of frontier life, but the men 
and women of the Bible, of Shakes- 
peare, of Pilgrim’s progress, of Plu- 
tarch, they wondered no longer. He 
had been walking with the world’s wor- 
thies, and they had made him great. 

It is ours to create a desire for such 
companionships. We need to keep this 
in mind always, and when a life sketch 
of some great man is asked for, give 
the best the library affords, not simply 
an article in an encyclopedia, but such 
an one as will inspire them with the 
love for the stories of men whose lives 
have contributed to the uplifting of hu- 
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manity. Character in history, and lit- 
erature illuminated in the portrayal by 
an enthusiastic writer, glows in the 
mind of the reader and kindles in him 
a responsive emotion; he feels new im- 
pulses stirring within him, and with 
such thoughts and impulses the work 
of transformation may begin. 

The library and the community, Mil- 
dred C. Wood, librarian of Woodland 
branch library, Cleveland, followed. 
Miss Wood outlined the separate duties 
of each and the things which belonged 
to both in common. 

The chairman then called upon Mr 
Putnam, who spoke briefly of the great 
resources of the Library of congress, 
and of the possibility of its becoming a 
national library. He said that while it 
is not the function of the Library of 
congress to perform the service of an 
ordinary municipal library, yet might 
some of the material at Washington be 
justifiably used for the help of local 
libraries, provided it can be spared at 
the time. 

Miss Leavitt was asked to tell some- 
thing of the children’s room at McCly- 
mond’s library. She told of the rush 
of school children on opening day, of 
the continued popularity of the work, 
and the devotion of the little folks to 
the attendant in charge. 

Great interest was manifested in the 
talk given by Miss Smith concerning 
the work of the Van Wert county li- 
brary, which is free to every resident of 
the county; Io libraries of 100v. each 
have been sent out. These. libraries 
consist of the newest and best works. 
Mr Wicoff of Sidney was elected chair- 
man of the section for the ensuing year 
and Mary C. Parker of Elyria, secretary. 

JuLia G. Erwin, Sec’y. 
College section 
N. D. C. Hodges, chairman; E. C. Williams, secretary 


The meeting of the College section 
was held on Thursday morning. Officers 
for the next year were elected as fol- 
lows: E.C. Williams, chairman; Grace 
Prince, secretary. 

The following report was then pre- 
sented by Mr Hodges. 
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Last year a committee was appointed 
to prepare a codperative catalog of the 
scientific periodicals in Ohio libraries. 
We were not asked to prepare an exact 
catalog. We were simply able to indi- 
cate roughly the different periodicals 
which were in the different college li- 
braries and the large libraries of the 
state. I sent out circulars to the differ- 
ent libraries and received responses 
from the following: Case library, Cleve- 
land; Cincinnati society of natural his- 
tory; Heidelberg university library, Tif- 
fin; Kenyon college library, Gambier; 
Lloyd library, Cincinnati; Ohio Histor- 
ical and Philosophical society, Cincin- 
nati; Ohio Mechanics’ institute, Cin- 
cinnati; Ohio State university library, 
Columbus; Ohio Wesleyan university 
library, Delaware; Public library, Cin- 
cinnati; Public library, Cleveland; Pub- 
lic library, Dayton. 

This list gives roughly the periodicals 
to be found in the 12 libraries which 
have responded. 

Miss Jones: I should like to suggest 
that a committee of the college section 
be continued who will receive this list, 
and during the year will get from libra- 
ries that have not prepared a list a re- 
port supplementary to this, and that it 
be incorporated in the report for next 
year, or publish it in the middle of the 
year; but at least, that we get the lists 
from the libraries that have not yet re- 
ported. 

As it is a regular report of a regular 
committee of a regular section of the 
O. L. A., it should be printed in the 
official organ of the O. L. A., Pusric 
LIBRARIES. 

The motion by Miss Jones that a 
committee be appointed to carry on 
this work was carried, and the follow- 
ing committee was appointed by Mr 
Hodges: A. S. Root, Oberlin college 
library; E. C. Doren, Dayton public li- 
brary; E. C. Williams, Adelbert college 
library. 

Mr Hodges: The subject for discus- 
sion, What should be the ratio between 
the expenditure for books and the ex- 
penditure for administration in a col- 
lege library? is now before us. That 
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subject was brought to my attention by 
the condition of affairs in the library of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

The library has been made the depos- 
itory of various collections of books, 
and up to six months ago I don’t know 
whether it had ever been cataloged. 
There were a great many books—qo,- 
ooov. perhaps—and there was one libra- 
rian in charge. This year the univer- 
sity has adopted the plan of a visit- 
ing committee. It isa plan which has 
been carried out:a great many years at 
Harvard to interest outsiders in the 
work of the college. People in all oc- 
cupations are appointed on the visiting 
committee. There was a visiting com- 
mittee appointed at Cincinnati; I was 
on the committee. There were five of 
us; we had a meeting and passed a reso- 
lution that the University of Cincinnati 
ought to cease buying books and appro- 
priate the available funds to the admin- 
istration and organization of the col- 
lection. The committee received no 
response to that resolution, but I saw 
in the paper about three or four weeks 
ago that the board of directors had ap- 
pointed a librarian and a staff of five or 
six catalogers—whether as a result of 
the committee’s action or not I don’t 
know. 

Now this is the subject for discus- 
sion here: What should be the ratio 
between the expenditure for books and 
the expenditure for administration in a 
college library? I don’t suppose it is 
possible to give a numerical value to 
that ratio. A little while ago I sent 
out a circular letter to college librari- 
ans and received responses from several 
of them. Among others, one from Mr 
Tuttle, and I think that he has some 
points to bring up in this discussion, so 
I will call upon him. He refers to stu- 
dent help in cataloging, and asks if it 
is better in a small library to spend the 
money for completely cataloging books 
already in the library or in buying more 
books. 

Mr Tuttle: The Dennison library is 
in practically the same condition as the 
library of the University of Cincinnati. 
The ratio of expenditure for adminis- 
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tration is about one-sixth of the amount 
spent in buying books. Of the total 
fund of $1200 spent for library pur- 
poses, only $200 goes to the adminis- 
tration of the library. When I went 
there in March as acting librarian, I 
took charge of the work with I5 assist- 
ants; only one had ever been in the li- 
brary, and she had been doing accession 
work under direction. She was a sten- 
ographer. I gave her work classify- 
ing, and marked the slips for her; the 
cards came to me for revision and then 
went back to her. I did practically all 
the work as far as the classification 
goes. For that work she was allowed 
15 cents an hour to apply on her tui- 
tion. This was paid out of the library 
fund. They gave us three or four other 
assistants who worked out their tuition. 
Just what is meant by administration 
expenses, and whether supplies should 
come under that, I don’t know. 

Miss Jones: In one of the last re- 
ports, I think issued three years ago, of 
Harvard university, Pres. Eliot takes 
up library administration quite exten- 
sively and makes a definite comparison 
between the cost of administration and 
what should be expended for books. 
He includes in administration all sal- 
aries, including messenger, janitor, gen- 
eral heating and lighting, and express 
charges. It would be impossible for us 
to estimate it in that way, as some of 
our buildings receive heat and light 
from a central heating plant. At Har- 
vard they say that they pay two and 
one-half times as much for administra- 
tion as they do for books. There may 
be a question whether or not they are 
doing some of the unnecessary things 
at Harvard, if Mr Hodges will allow an 
adverse criticism on Harvard. Pres. 
Eliot has an idea that it is perfectly 
right and proper to get service for 
whatever he can, and because there are 
a number of cultured and educated 
women in Cambridge who are willing 
to work for almost nothing, Pres. El- 
iot is perfectly willing to pay them 
nothing. There is a question of ethics 
there. In the first place, I do not think 
it is right for him to get work for what- 
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ever he can. I do not think it right for 
these women to bring down the aver- 
age of work in the way that they are 
doing it. They are doing it by being 
willing to work for one-third of what 
the work is worth, and they are bring- 
ing down theaverage of what that work 
should be worth throughout the coun- 
try. If Harvard paid to these expert 
workers what the work was worth, you 
could let go a little of this unimportant 
work and let Pres. Eliot’s figures still 
stand, and the real cost to the library 
will be at least double the amount paid 
for books. 

Mr Hodges: There is one point 
about Harvard. It is often said that 
the wages of the artist is partly in the 
life that he leads. What Miss Jones 
has said is really true. There are a 
great many people who have lived in 
Cambridge many years and are ex- 
tremely fond of Cambridge and Boston, 
and had sooner stay there and starve 
than go anywhere else. There are a 
good many people working for Harvard 
and receiving no pay whatsoever. There 
is a man in the college library who is 
allowed the services of a clerk, who 
gives about half his time and receives 
no pay. It is perfectly possible for the 
college to get these people; they want 
to be there, and some of them want to 
earn a little money. Pres. Eliot is first 
and foremost a business man, he usu- 
ally succeeds in what he undertakes. 
The college has a comfortable income, 
but not enough to pay all expenses in 
the college library this is true; that it 
is used largely by people who know 
their literature, professors who know 
their subject. They do not want a sub- 
ject catalog or the services of a libra- 
rian. All that they want is a finding 
list in which they may discover the lo- 
cation of the book they are seeking. 
In Cambridge there are many men of 
great reputation. One of them stand- 
ing in a catalog room recently said as 
he looked around: How many people 
there are here whoare doing absolutely 
needless work. For him the work of 
those catalogers was absolutely useless. 
The same thing has been said by a man 
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now dead, one of the most eminent pro- 
fessors of Columbia college. He sim- 
ply wanted a finding list. Of course 
when the ordinary reader comes in it is 
different, but we are talking about the 
college library. There are exceptions. 

Mr Tuttle: What should be the pro- 
portion of money expended for period- 
icals to that spent for books? 

Mr Williams: It would be hard to 
tell. It depends on what we have. I 
brought the question up the other day 
before our library committee. During 
the last two years we have spent a great 
deal of money. Some of the heads of 
departments wanted to put in serials, 
as they were of great importance. The 
basis of all books that are written after- 
ward is contained inthese serials. Now 
if you have a set that costs $200, you 
are under obligation to keep that up 
every year. We have had to face that 
question. While we were pretty well 
off for two years we bought a great 
many, and so we have to keep them up. 
Our serial list has increased one-fifth in 
cost, maybe, in that time, because al- 
most all the serials that we added were 
pretty expensive. Now this year we 
are going to be short of funds, yet we 
have got to buy these serials and keep 
on buying. The professors say they 
must have them. Of course from the 
student’s point of view it is different. 
The question then arises: Where does 
the student come in? Is the library for 
the professor, or is it for the student 
partly? Of course a great many pro- 
fessors take the standpoint that it is for 
them; that the student gets his knowl- 
edge from them; that it is much better 
and more inspiring than if they get it 
direct from books. That is true ina 
measure, but I hold that you must con- 
cede something to the student. There 
are students who get their inspiration 
for future work and for scholarship 
from the books themselves. 

Our assistant librarian told me the 
other day that she presumed that 97 
per cent of the books she had cataloged 
since September 1 were French and 
German. Of course most of these books 
are absolutely closed to the majority of 
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the students. A very large percentage 
of our books are German and French, 
and perfectly useless to the student. 
We have that to face. I don’t know 
what we can do about it. 

Miss Duval: The Ohio Wesleyan uni- 
versity library has an apportionment of 
$1200 a year, and $300 of that goes to 
the purchasing of periodicals, and we 
are perhaps able to add a few dollars 
to that amount. Then we have only 
about $300 for the purchase of books, 
and the sum which comes from the post- 
graduate student’s fees. We may have 
a little in addition to that, perhaps $100 
for the department of literature. These 
extra sums come in occasionally; we 
always have some such gifts. Thenwe 
have a great many books left to us, 
though a large percentage of them are 
of no use. We buy text-books to a 
greater or less degree, but I have won- 
dered if it were wise to keep it up. 
The dictionaries are a great conveni- 
ence to the student, but the expend- 
iture is considerable. We have four 
French dictionaries. 

Mr Tuttle: We have two. 

Miss Jones: We have one. 

Mr Root: I have reduced the num- 
ber of dictionaries which the students 
are likely to use to one copy. I have 
said to the professors that, It ought to 
be the policy of your department to 
persuade every student to buy a good 
lexicon, and I think if you think it 
over, you will agree with me and stand 
by me in putting in only one copy for 
the students’ use. It seems to me that 
the general idea of a library is not to 
undertake to make purchases which the 
student should make for himself. 

Mr Williams: We keep these books 
behind a railing. We do not under- 
take to furnish such books; they are 
text-books, and the students should buy 
them. 

Mr Root: It seems to me that we 
should discuss what, under ideal condi- 
tions, might be expended in a library 
which has all its work brought up, a li- 
brary which is in a building so planned 
and built that itcan be most economic- 
ally heated and lighted, so that every- 
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thing expended for administration— 
which I take it means all expenditures 
outside of books and periodicals—may 
be secured at a minimum cost. The 
rebinding of old books would be ad- 
ministration. Under the most ideal 
conditions you can imagine the library 
would have to spend about 60 per cent 
of its income for administration, 40 per 
cent for books. Just as soon as your 
expenses differ from the ideal, or as 
soon as you are so situated that you 
have a great accumulation of back 
work which must be brought up, then 
of course administration must increase 
until it gets to be, sometimes, 100 per 
cent of your expenditure, and you have 
no money to spend on books. I sup- 
pose that for most of us it would be 
quite justifiable to spend 75 per cent of 
our money for administration. 

Miss Duval: In that way it seems to 
me we would lose much of value. 
Many books are written for the day, 
and are not valuable afterwards. 

Mr Root: For current things, that is, 
merely ephemeral matters, I have found 
that the magazines and pamphlets give 
you as much as your students need for 
the current run of debates. 

Mr Hodges: What I wantin my li- 
brary is a good line of books. When I 
was connected with Harvard as a stu- 
dent, and later as an instructor, I did 
not want a catalog. What I wanted 
was a finding list. I believe in the new 
book. Ofcourse in the old times books 
were made without indexes and with- 
out references to the original author- 
ities, but the books of today are well 
supplied with indexes and foot-notes. 
They are bibliographies. The new book, 
the well-made book, is a subject index 
of its subject, and with that you can go 
on indefinitely. 

About two years ago I was looking 
up the subject of foundation sacrifice 
in Harvard library—the making of sac- 
rifice to the powers of the earth. I 
searched the catalog and could find no 
reference to foundation sacrifice, but by 
getting hold of a book on folklore, and 
going from the foot-notes to the refer- 
ences, I had a dozen books on founda- 
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tion sacrifice. Suppose that the material 
on this subject had been referred to in 
the catalog, every other subject being 
worked up in the same manner, it would 
have cost about $5,000,0co, and would 
have occupied the whole of the first 
floor of the building; it would be apall- 
ing to think of. These are heresies, 
and I don’t know whether all ears should 
listen to them. I ama great lover of 
books and a hater of catalogs. 

Miss Doren: We have found that it 
pays to do this work of cataloging. The 
analytic catalog is doing over and over 
again this work for you. I think that 
the question of cost is not fully realized 
when you take into account the refer- 
ence worker who is doing a great deal 
of mechanical work, and I believe he 
can best use his time by showing the 
student how to get at literary material, 
either by handling the indexes of the 
books, or a catalog. Our high school 
is beginning to teach the use of books, 
and I think that could be carried out to 
a greater extent; in fact, we are plan- 
ning to do that, but we are taking the 
other work in connection with it. In 
the high school they are requiring stu- 
dents to make up bibliographies. They 
make a personal examination of the 
book. They duplicate a great deal of 
the work, they make false steps; the 
instruction is not systematic, but the 
effort is of some good. 

Mr Hodges: The question is really 
upon the administration of a college 
library. I believe that it is very impor- 
tant that young peopleshould be trained 
in the use of books. There is a book 
sense which can be developed, which is 
very different from training in the use 
of a catalog. I cannot use a library 
catalog. If I cannot go to the shelves 
I cannot use a library. I use the cata- 
log simply as a guide to the shelves. I 
could not use a catalog and get any 
quantity of material out of a library. I 
should get the latest book and work 
from that to the other material. At 
the public library in Cincinnati we are 
just starting a students’ room, and in 
that room we are going to give the chil- 
dren who desire it and are willing to 
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accept it, training in the use of books. 

Some time ago an inquiry came to 
Harvard for a certain pamphlet. The 
man did not know the author or the 
title, but he knew the contents, and he 
wanted the pamphlet produced. The 
searcher for the pamphlet, very foolish- 
ly, I think, went to the catalog, but the 
catalog being so very large he became 
tired of looking over the cards and de- 
cided to gotothe shelves. He wentto 
the shelves and took down a book on 
the Reign of terror,a book giving a full 
and detailed account of the Reign of 
terror, turned over the pages and came 
to the incident wanted, and there, this 
being a well-made book, he found a ref- 
erence to the original material. <A 
statement was made that the pamphlet 
had been published as an appendix to 
one of the larger histories of France, so 
the pamphlet was produced in that 
form. I think that book sense can be 
developed. 

Miss Doren: I think for the individ- 
ual student this book sense is of the 
greatest possible value. It is of far 
greater value to him to find for himself 
the material he wishes than to have it 
done for him, but there are conditions 
under which people, granted that they 
have that sense, cannot spend the time 
to look. If the material as it comes 
into the library is threshed out, a tabu- 
lation of it does its work over and over 
again for every inquirer. Thecall may 
come to us in many forms, but these 
may to a great extent be anticipated. 
A person may come into the library 
and the assistant may spend hours of 
time in looking upasubject. The very 
next day another person may call for 
the same thing, and if no record has 
been made, and the inquirer does not 
happen to meet the one who looked it 
up on the previous day, the whole thing 
has to be gone over again. When we 
come to public library work we have 
not only to consider our present, but 
our future clientage. The work of an 
expert cataloger is productive, not only 
once, but many times. It takes but 
little more time to put the record ona 
card, and then it is ready to be used 
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again. We have cases like that over 
and over again. To be without the cat- 
alog means an accumulation of waiting 
upon people; you lose time and you 
pay for administration over and over 
again. 

Miss Jones: How much duplication 
is indulged in by college and university 
libraries? For instance, we have classes 
of 60 and 70 pupils, all of whom are sup- 
posed to do a certain amount of work. 
It is hard for the students to do the 
work if they have not the books; if we 
have only one copy of each book. 

Miss Duval: We have from four to 
six copies in literature. We do not 
keep that many in theology, and as we 
are not open evenings, we are com- 
pelled to circulate them over night. 

Mr Root: Let me give one practical 
illustration. Our class in medieval his- 
tory has about go pupils. The professor 
in charge of that branch wished us to 
buy 15 copies of Hodgkin’s history. 
My experience has been that four copies 
are sufficient. 

Mr Hodges: There is very little dupli- 
cation at Harvard. 

Miss Jones: I would like a little more 
discussion of the statement that at least 
60 per cent should be spent in adminis- 
tration under ideal conditions. Would 
that be the sentiment of this meeting? 

Mr Tuttle: It seems to me that 60 per 
cent is the lowest possible proportion, 
especially if the funds increase. The 
larger the amount, the more must be 
expended for administration. If you 
have an income of $1000 a year and in- 
crease it to $2000, you are getting in 
$600 worth of books, and you have in 
proportion just so much more reference 
work and attendance, as well as the cat- 
aloging. In fact, the only work which 
is not increased double is the work in 
the office, which remainsthesame. Even 
where you have open shelves you have 
to look after them. 

Mr Hodges: As I understand the 
problem in Ohio, there are a good many 
college libraries, some smaller and some 
larger, and many of these have been 
simple collections of books. They were 
used by the professors, and through the 


professors they were made valuable to 
the students. In the past in many of 
these libraries there has been no more 
efficient method of administration than 
that. The library of the University of 
Cincinnati within six months has been 
placed in the hands of a competent 
trained librarian, with a sufficient staff 
of trained librarians to put the library 
into good condition. There certainly 
is a tendency in Ohio to bring about a 
proper administration of the college 
libraries, and the expressions of those 
around this table have all tended in the 
direction of maintaining an intelligent 
administration of college books. We 
cannot, perhaps, give a numerical value 
to this question. But the French have 
an expression that “to fix our ideas we 
will suppose thus and so,” so I hope 
that this fixing of our ideas will make 
our work for the coming year more to 
the point. 

Miss Jones: I want to say that we 
have spent a good deal of time in the 
discussion of this cataloging and ana- 
lytical work, we might now leave that 
out of the question. The printed cards 


-will simplify our work. We may soon 


have a catalog without making it—an 
important factor in administration. 
There is no question but that the other 
departments will haveto goon. A col- 
lege library must have books. Take 
the document work, you cannot trust 
that to a clerk; you have to have some 
one who knows documents as thorougly 
as they can be known, not only of our 
own country, but some one who knows 
the documents of foreign countries. If 
you have an expert you must pay him. 
Then, in buying books you must have 
somebody who knows publishers; who 
knows publishers’ rates; who knows 
whether he is getting the right dis- 
counts; some one who keeps a record 
of everything that comes in; not a 
clerk. And that work has to go on. I 
cannot see how any amount of codpera- 
tion can solve that problem. Then 
when it comes to reference work you 
want the personal element there; you 
want people of education and refine- 
ment, and they must have a thorough 
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training. Leaving the cataloging out 
of the question, we might say that 60 
per cent is none too much to pay for 
administration. I do that because I 
feel that when we are demanding so 
much college education, technical train- 
ing, experience, and breadth that comes 
trom visiting other libraries, we must 
pay for it. A very good method of dis- 
covering what is the right proportion to 
pay is to ascertain what is paid in other 
lines of work. What does a smal] town 
pay its teachers, the superintendent of 
schools, the principal? There is your 
ratio for library work. You are going 
to demand from your librarian just as 
much education as you are demanding 
from your teachers in your high school. 
When it comes to the college, what is 
paid to your professors? And I have 
felt that Mr Root’s point is well taken, 
that 60 per cent is none too much under 
ideal conditions. 

Mr Tuttle: Howare you going to get 


the opinion of this meeting before the . 
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trustees and the men who handle the 
money? That is the real question. We 
are all decided that the ratio expended 
in the Ohio college library is too small. 
Howare you going to bring the opinions 
of this convention before the men who 
have charge of the money? 

Mr Hodges: The visiting committee 
of the Cincinnati university library 
passed a resolution to the effect that it 
was desirable that the University of Cin- 
cinnati should not expend any money 
for books until the library was put into 
better condition. I don’t know how 
much this had to do with it, but there 
followed the action on the part of the 
president within six weeks, when he 
appointed a sufficient staff, and the li- 
brary is now being put into shape. So 
it is possible that if such a committee 
can urge upon the powers that be the 
wisdom of effecting a more efficient 
administration of college libraries, it 
might have an influence. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

EpwarpD C, WILLIAMs, Sec’y. 
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The New York State Library associa- 
tion met at Lake Placid on September 
23 for the library week, as planned last 
year. The meetings were held in the 
evening as a rule, and opened on Mon- 
day evening with an address by Melvil 
Dewey, in which he bade the visitors a 
cordial welcome and placed the club 
and its facilities and accommodations 
at the service of the librarians. A 
happy response was made by Pres. 


Elmendorf, who at its close gave his | 
address. 
Pres. Elmendorf’s address 


We librarians have been accused of © 
taking ourselves too seriously, and much 
wit and some wisdom has been expend- 
ed in describing our true moral earnest- 
ness. But who will dare at this time 
particularly to cast discredit upon high 
ideals? We should raise high the ban- 
ner which stands for our war against 
ignorance, selfishness, and the spirit of 
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lawlessness and unrest. We cannot 
catch and cage every lunatic or fanatic, 
but we can do much to create a state of 
things in which the spirit of anarchy 
cannot exist, to produce a community 
immune to its ravages. We will be 
most efficient when we become an or- 
ganized army in our fight against evil 
and ignorance, and put a stop to our 
guerrilla warfare, successful as our irreg- 
ular tactics have heretofore been. 

If great merchantile concerns, rail- 
roads, and the like, can combine for 
private gain with such marvelous re- 
sults, why cannot we combine for public 
good? 

Conference is not codperation. Here- 


of the admissions? Heretofore our co- 
operative work has been spasmodic and 
of little avail. Our theories have been 
good but our practice has not been up 
to them. 

Nor is this said either in a faultfind- 
ing nor in a pessimistic spirit. Our 
work is new; our progress, we delight to 
say, and can say with truth and pro- 
priety, has been marvelous; but have we 
not now arrived at a stage of develop- 
ment when we should devise liberal 
schemes for progress on the lines of 
combined work? Is there no way in 
which the good work done, say in New 
York city, can be made available for 
Buffalo save the old one, for the libra- 











North from Westside club boathouse 


tofore we have met in our various li- 
brary conventions, have met our friends, 
compared our methods, discussed new 
plans for work, encouraged each other’s 
hearts, and each gone back with new 
ideas and new enthusiasm to do better 
work in his own place. Still it remains 
individual work. Each library shines 
and makes its own bright place, but can 
we do nothing to extend the radiance, 
to diffuse the light? 

No one will quarrel with the idea of 
codperation. We all say yes, it is a 
good thing; most of us will go so far as 
to admit that it is a necessity if we are 
to progress, or to live up to our oppor- 
tunities. What, however, is the outcome 


rian to study his brother’s methods and 
do the same thing all over for himself? 
I think there is, to a limited degree at 
least, and that the channel for its ac- 
complishment is through the N.Y.L.A. 

When we speak of coéperation every 
mind instantly and involuntarily calls 
up the subject of cataloging, and the 
thousands of dollars we are collectively 
wasting each year by each doing for 
himself the work which might be done, 
and better done, once for all by a cen- 
tral bureau. But this is too great a 
subject for us to handle. The great 
parent association, the A. L. A., has this 
under consideration, and from time to 
time reports progress. The state asso- 
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ciations wish neither to rival nor inter- 
fere, and, therefore, at least till the old 
folks fail, the children pass this subject 
in hopeful expectation. 

Our state association has, we think, 
proved its usefulness by the inspiration 
and enthusiasm promoted by its con- 
ventions, particularly that of last year, 
and if no other results were attainable 
pays for all the thought and work given 
to it. But we wish to take a new step. 
We wish to make a beginning in co- 
operative work. If the first efforts are 
feeble let us not be discouraged if we 
but makea start. If we can practically 
illustrate what we believe to be possible 
the growth and progress will come with 
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of codperative reading lists and library 
institutes each at a separate session. I 
would therefore ask the conference to 
confine its discussion at this time to the 
subject of publicity and general re- 
marks as to whether the effort for co- 
operative work is expedient and timely. 

Dr Canfield: I think the president’s 
position is well taken. Thus far there 
has not been a great deal of practical 
codperation and organization in the 
work. I think we havea field in which 
the work is necessarily largely individ- 
ual. The work of each library has a 
great deal of local color to it. It would 
be a difficult matter for them to get to- 
gether and work out their problems. It 








experience, and will take care of them- 
selves, 

‘To get our start, dropping platitudes 
and truisms we shall present for your 
consideration three subjects judged by 
your program committee to be practical 
for a start in codperative work in the 
coming year: 

1 A bureau of publicity. 

2 Short reading lists prepared and 
distributed under the authority of this 
association. 

3 A system of library institutes 
which shall give to the librarians of 
small libraries an opportunity of prac- 
tical instruction in elementary library 
economy. 

It is our plan to present the subject 





is very difficult in a general way fora 
college librarian to feel that he has very 
much in common with a town library, 
or for the library of a small town to feel 
that it could follow at all the methods 
of a larger library with greater oppor- 
tunities inevery way. It has been very 
difficult to see just where the points of 
contact were. Atthe same time I think 
we have magnified the differences, 
rather than sought for the points that 
were in common, and that we have 
dwelt upon the points of difference 
and kept apart, rather than trying to 
strengthen the points of contact in con- 
nection. 

We have come into a new century 
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and begin to think that a man can ac- 
complish as much in five years now as 
in the century past. We are all look- 
ing back upon that century as a season 
of not small things exactly, but a small 
- beginning, nothing more than that. 
We propose to go far beyond. The 
president is right in saying that the 
keynote sounded all through this cen- 
tury is that of combination. We are 
not willing any longer to believe that it 
is possible for a man to do alone that 
which can be quicker done by standing 
close together. Men have passed away 
almost from the old thought of compe- 
tition. We used to think that compe- 
tition was the best possible thing for 
the advancement of men. We believe 
now in organization. 

You may see from the tone of the 
press in regard to what is called trusts, 
how completely we have changed. We 
have got to feel that we are going to 
get out of organization more than we 
ever have before. We have got to rec- 
ognize the fact in our work, just as the 
man in the steel business and the vari- 
ous manufacturing interests The man 
who has said heretofore, We can do 
it alone, must succumb. They have 
given place to larger minded men with 
larger ideas. Not many of us care to 
give way to larger minded men, but we 
will have to give way if we cannot see 
ourselves the best methods. The pres- 
ident has not emphasized that point 
any too strongly. The best men in li- 
brary work, not only in this state, but 
all other states, recognize it. Librari- 
ans must recognize codperation, and 
by the methodical development of this 
principle of combination can attain it. 

The discussion then turned to the 
subject of publicity, and various libra- 
rians, Mr Crunden, Mr Thomson, Miss 
Hewins, Miss Hazeltine and others, 
testified at the lack of interest in the 
work of the library through lack of 
knowledge of what it is and what it is 
doing. Mr Thwaites and Mr Thomson 
called attention to the poor work that is 
generally done by the newspapers in 
reporting library conventions. Mr Hal- 
sey, of the New York Times, said that 
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most newspapers are interested in 
meetings of the kind under discussion, 
and would be glad to report proceed- 
ings. Library news, as to work and 
things of general interest, is always 
gladly given space. 

The meeting closed with a short, 
strong talk by Mr Dewey, advocating 
the personal touch in advertising and 
codperation as far as possible in all li- 
brary work. Pres. Elmendorf, on mo- 
tion, appointed the following committee 
to consider the subject and report later: 
Dr Canfield, Miss F. N. Doubleday and 
Miss Rathbone. 

Tuesday morning the topic for dis- 
cussion was, The place of the desk as- 
sistant in the economy of library admin- 
istration. The discussion was opened 
by Arthur E. Bostwick, superintendent 
of circulation of the New York public 
library, who said in part: 


The desk assistant 


I have to talk to you this morning 
about The desk assistant; the point of 
contact with the public. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to amend thata little by say- 
ing, the point of personal contact. It 
seems to me that thereareso many other 
points of contact, in fact everything we 
have to do in a public library relates to 
the point of contact between the public 
and the library. The desk assistant is 
the point of personal contact, the point 
where the amount of pressure is great- 
est. I do not think that the ordinary 
desk assistant realizes this as fully as it 
ought to be realized; perhaps a great 
many librarians do not realize it as fully 
as it ought to be realized. Perhaps the 
public realizes it better than we do. 
The desk assistant, her training, educa- 
tion, and, above all, her bearing toward 
the public is, so faras the public is con- 
cerned, the most important thing in li- 
brary work. The position and work of 
the desk assistant is too often put into 
the background. It is something that 
has to be done, and the idea is to get 
through with it as quickly as possible. 
It is the least desirable thing in library 
work. The young girl who comes to 
your office to enter library work has an 
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idea that she wants to do scholarly 
work, such as cataloging, reference 
work, or anything rather than standing 
behind the desk. She wants to do 
children’s work, to make reading lists, 
picture bulletins, or anything than to 
be a desk assistant, and do the work 
which will bring the library into close 
relationship with the public. So faras 
the library schools are concerned, it 
seems to me that they ought to makea 
specialty of overcoming this feeling. 
Whether they do or not, I cannot say; 
but it is a fact that the library school 
graduate looks down upon the work of 
the desk assistant and would rather do 
anything else. My experience has 
proved that this is universally the case. 
Must we blame the library schools or 
the individual pupils? It is a fact that 
a great many library school graduates 
look upon cataloging as the best thing 
to do, and the position of the desk as- 
sistant an inferior one; but it seems to 
me that if a library has to do without 
everything but one kind of help, a good 
desk assistant is the thing to have. 
Better do without cataloging; better do 
without reading lists; better do without 
everything in the world except good 
desk assistants who have a proper bear- 
ing toward the public, who have a 
proper conception of their work, and 
understand how to do that work prop- 
erly. 

There is also no doubt that the public 
appraises the value of the library ac- 
cording to the appearance of the desk 
assistants. It is not so much that the 
library has the best catalog, the best 
reading-rooms, the best library appli- 
ances,the most suecessful librarian, but 
just simply the way in which he has 
been treated by the persons with whom 
he comes in close contact. This is al- 
most universal on the part of the read- 
ing public. People are apt to jump at 
conclusions. One assistant with a dis- 
agreeable manner, an imperfect train- 
ing, who pronounces the title of the 
book wrong, or something of that sort, 
who leads people to think that she is a 
sample of what the library employs in 
its assistants, can do more harm to the 
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library than poor cataloging or any- 
thing else. Just as, if one little cog in 
the wheel is missing or imperfect, it 
will throw the whole machinery out of 
gear. 

This is a more important thing than 
some of us are apt tothink. There is 
a big boom in library work now. The 
public library is on top of the heap, 
and we are apt to think that it must 
necessarily stay there. In every other 
movement of this kind it has not al- 
ways been straight ahead like a rocket, 
but a movement to and fro like a pen- 
dulum. There is a reaction coming, 
The public is going to stop and inquire. 
What are we getting for all this money 
we are spending for public libraries? 
There is now a disposition to criticise 
public libraries, which is going to in- 
crease, and there is going to be a reac- 
tion sometime, which we must be pre- 
pared to face, and to have control of 
the field, if possible. Of course, this is 
not going to be permanent. The li- 
brary will be held in greater esteem 
than ever, but the reaction is coming; 
there is always a reaction after a big 
boom, and it is coming to libraries. 
Now, if we do not train our desk assist- 
ants to be polite to the public, and that 
she is from no point the least important 
part of library work, so much the 
quicker is this reaction coming, and so 
much the stronger. It is going to be 
very important to us. If strong, it will 
throw many librarians out of work and 
close many libraries. The most effect- 
ive way to meet it is to strengthen the 
library in all departments, especially 
the desk assistants. 

Mr Elmendorf: Our library, I feel 
more and more, is just as strong as we 
can make the force that comes into 
contact with the people. This is par- 
ticularly true in the free public libra- 
ries and in our educational institutions. 
This is just as essential for the college 
library as for the public library. Where 
the student comes into contact with the 
assistant is often a more important point 
than where the general public comes 
into contact with the assistant. Now, 
what I think we should consider this 
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morning is how we can better our desk 
assistant force. What we can do for 
them; what they can do tor themselves; 
whether it is wise to have class meet- 
ings, whether it is wise to have training 
classes; whether it is wise for us to have 
department heads over the assistants, 
who should be responsible; to know 
about them, to know what the assistants 
are doing for themselves to improve 
their own position and their own money 
earning capacity, and how the library 
advances them. 

Miss Windsor: To sum the question 
up in a few words, give the desk assist- 
ant more salary. 

Mr Thompson: I approve of that part 
of the answer to the problem most 
thoroughly. I think that it is a very 
sad thing to look at the pay-rolls in 
many of our libraries. Of course the 
average salary is absolutely inadequate, 
but we have to meet the difficulty of 
making a certain amount of money 
cover certain necessities. While I think 
it is the duty of every librarian to try 
to increase the salaries of his desk as- 
sistants, it isa very hard thing to do. I 
think probably the work of the desk 
assistant is more deserving than any 
other in the library, but I have found, 
just as Mr Bostwick says, that the first 
thought generally of our young people 
who start in to do library work is that 
they ought to be in the cataloging de- 
partment and given a chance to do 
something. I tell them not to make 
such a mistake. 

Attitude toward the public is of great 
importance. As patrons of the library 
come to the desk they watch and ob- 
serve. If you wish advancement, go 
into desk work, do it thoroughly, and 
promotion will come. 

Miss Kelso: I would like to bring a 
little closer analogy between the library 
and business career. I used to be in- 
terested when a librarian in the desk 
assistants, but more closely in the cat- 
aloging. 

The librarian cannot help showing 
that his interests are in the cataloging 
and the details relating to the books 
themselves, and the desk assistant 
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comes to feel that she is but little bet- 
ter than an upper servant. While the 
publisher is interested in the books and 
their authors, he surrounds himself with 
a number of clerks who are specialists 
in their way, who come into close con- 
tact with the outside world, and they 
get much more money than library as- 
sistants to start with, and salaries are 
increased as the clerk becomes more 
effective with the public. Attendants 
are not treated in this way. 

The fact is, you librarians do not mean 
what you say. You talk about the desk 
assistant being such an important part 
of the library, but do not treat her in 
that way. I have never yet seen, and 
in fact know of no library where the 
desk assistants are made to feel that 
they are the most important people. 
Promotion means more money, better 
hours and more vacation, and less 
drudgery. Her promotion means to be 
paid perhaps $5 a month more, with 
another week’s vacation. 

Mr Berry thought attendants who 
understood their work knew no such 
thing as drudgery. A change of work 
for library attendants brings more in- 
telligent service into all the work. 

Miss Titcomb thought that what was 
lacking at the loan desk was not so 
much courtesy and enthusiasm as ma- 
turity and experience, which can come 
only through a period of service. 

The discussion took a wide range, 
with the score in favor of greater rec- 
ognition of the desk attendant by the 
library at the close. 

Dr Canfield was then called to the 
chair and introduced Mrs Elmendorf, 
who presented for discussion the sec- 
ond subject of the morning: A new de- 
parture in reading lists. After some 
introductory remarks Mrs Elmendorf 
said: 

The problem of the great library, 
with all its elaborate organization, is 
efficiency in getting the right books 
into the hands of the right people; the 
problem of the small, isolated library 
is efficiency in selecting the very best 
books in order to make its collections, 
though small, of the highest quality. 
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The value of the most books for 
either library is not as to their adapta- 
bility to the specialist, but to the gen- 
eral reader, and perhaps still more their 
attractiveness to those who do not gen- 
erally read at all. We come to the 
same point, therefore, for institutions 
of either type—that the vital need is 
ready, accessible book evaluation. 

General bibliographies are not satis- 
factory. They are expensive to buy, 
more expensive still to check, and hard 
to use, save for skilled readers. Even 
those incomparable helps that the gen- 
erosity of Mr Iles and the wisdom of 
his chosen editors have given us, and 
are to give us, are not sufficient even if 
they covered more subjects. They tell 
more than the general reader can eas- 
ily comprehend, and they are too costly 
to be supplied in numbers to readers. 
They are like other bibliographies, 
chiefly tools for the librarian rather 
than instant helps to readers, or even 
desk assistants. 

What seems desirable to your pro- 
gram committee is, therefore, informa- 
tion as to the value and interest of 
books in a form so simple that the least 
skilled reader will not be frightened by 
it; in a form so inexpensive that every 
library may not only possess it for li- 
brary use, but may give it freely to in- 
terested readers; in so fluid a state that 
it may readily and inexpensively be re- 
cast into another form; prepared with 
such care and wisdom that it shall be 
trustworthy and acceptable; published 
from so dignified a source that the ex- 
cellence of the quality of the informa- 
tion may be vouched for. 

Your program committee presents to 
you as examples for illustration and for 
criticism the nearest answer to these 
desiderata that they have been able to 
prepare, viz., a set of seven short lists, 
no one of them containing more thana 
dozen books on its subject, tastefully 
printed, cut to standard 33 size, which 
can be supplied in 

2000 lots at $1.75 per thousand 


5000 lots at 1.25 per thousand 
10000 lots at .gO per thousand 
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.80 per thousand 


15000 lots at 
-75 per thousand 


25c00 lots at 

The lists submitted are published by 
the Buffalo Public library, simply be- 
cause your program committee is not 
empowered to print anything of this 
kind in the name of the association. 

The Buffalo Public library will, in case 
your association votes to compile by a 
committee, and to publish such lists, 
subscribe for the first 2000 of 25 lists 
during the current year, thus materi- 
ally reducing the price to all subsequent 
subscribers. This is done by the li- 
brary, because it believes in the use- 
fulness of such lists for its own work 
and for the work of libraries through- 
out the state. 

The books contained in the lists have 
for the most part been submitted to the 
popular test, that they have been ac- 
ceptable to a great many readers and 
to the expert judgment, having been 
pronounced valuable by some known 
authority, which seemed a proper pro- 
cedure to your committee. 

The discussion covered the proposed 
cost, and use of the lists, and a com- 
mittee was appointed as follows, to con- 
sider the subject and report later: Miss 
James, Miss Chandler,and Miss Hazel- 
tine. 

The following isa sample of the form 
of the lists suggested: 


Debating 
‘* Logic and rhetoric make men able to contend.” 
—Lord Bacon. 
Baker, G. P. Principles of argumentation. 
Ginn, $1.12. 


Alden, R. M. The art of debate. Holt, $1. 

Genung, J. F. The practical elements of 
rhetoric, Ginn, $1.25. 

Brookings, W. D., and R. C. Ringwalt. Briefs 
for debate on current political, economic and 
social topics. Longmans, $1.25. 

Holyoake, G. J. Public speaking and de- 
bate: a manual for advocates and agitators. 
Ginn, $I. 

Lee, G. C. Principles of public speaking. 
Putnam, $1.75. 

Sheppard, Nathan. Before an audience, or 
The use of will in public speaking. Funk, 
75 cents. 


Matthews, Brander. Notes on speechmak- 


ing. Longmans, 50 cents. 
Jevons, W.S. Logic. American Book Co., 
35 cents. 
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Tuesday evening 


Francis W. Halsey, editor of the New 
York Times Saturday Review, opened 
the subject of the Selection of books. 
He dwelt especially upon the impor- 
tance of the subject and the difficulties 
which every librarian and every book 
reviewer meets in the endeavor to in- 
clude only thebest. Neither the libra- 
rian nor the book reviewer can confine 
his attention to the books of all time, 
which have already made their place 
and reputation, but must deal with cur- 
rent books of timely interest but as yet 
untried. 

He spoke of the impossibility of wait- 
ing for reviews in all cases, the impossi- 
bility of reading or even seeing before 
purchase more than a small proportion 
of newly-published books; but that in 
reviewing and selecting only the best 
the reviewer and librarian could both 
lead by way of this best current litera- 
ture into the literature of life, written 
for all time. 

An interesting discussion followed 
for an hour on a standard of selection, 
on over-reviewing of many worthless 
books to make them sell, and the in- 
competency of little libraries to select 
books, and then to buy them, which is 
pathetic, all of this discussion serving 
to emphasize again the fact that book 
selection will always be a vital part of 
library work, and must never be over- 
looked. 

Miss Kelso of New York made a very 
earnest plea for the revision, the bring- 
ing up to date at least of the A. L. A. 
catalog, which, except as a guide to the 
classification of books in the public 
libraries, had outlived its usefulness, 
notwithstanding which fact many be- 
sides librarians were still using it in the 
selection of their books. Mr Dewey fol- 
lowed with a plea for the A. L. A. cata- 
log, pointing out the amount of work 
that had been put upon it, and the dif- 
ferent classes which, as yet, had not out- 
lived their usefulness. He announced 
that shortly arevised edition of the cata- 
log up to date would be issued. 

At the close of the regular program 


the bonfires on the lake front were 
lighted, and after viewing them for a 
space of 15 minutes the crowd returned 
to the house and were entertained with 
music, speeches, and stories by the vari- 
ous persons present. The-story of Mr 
Brown of the Boston Library Bureau, in 
which he gave a sample of his revision 
of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, re- 
modeled on the lines of Mansfield and 
Kipling, caused great merriment. Dr 
Canfield’s Study in G captured the au- 
dience, while his Muff story was thor- 
ougly enjoyed. 


Wednesday evening 


The meeting opened with the report 
of the committee on publicity. 

Dr Canfield: Your committee on pub- 
licity beg leave to report: 

We have held two somewhat pro- 
longed meetings of the committee, at 
which have been considered with un- 
usual care not only the general propo- 
sition and general methods, but also the 
more detailed and specific suggestions 
of several members of the association. 
As aresult we offer the following for the 
action of the association at this time. 

1 We urge each librarian to make 
such intelligent, tactful, and systematic 
use of the local press as will keep con- 
stantly before the community the li- 
brary, its scope and place and value, its 
methods and its needs, and the results of 
its work. 

2 We recommend that the entire 
question of publicity in the general field 
be left with the officers of the associa- 
tion for the coming year, with power to 
act along whatever may seem to be the 
lines of least resistance and greatest re- 
sults, without more or other expense to 
the association than such incidental ex- 
penses as may be safely covered by the 
usual revenues of the association, the 
said officers as a special committee to 
report to the association at its next an- 
nual meeting the results of the year’s 
experiment, with suggestions for future 
conduct and maintenance of the work, 
if this seems desirable and feasible. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted. 
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The report of the executive commit- 
tee on districting the state for library 
institutes followed: 

To conform with the instructions re- 
ceived from the annual meeting of this 
association last year, the executive 
board begs to present the following re- 
port, recommending as follows: 

1 That the New York Library associ- 
ation undertakes the work of iibrary 
institutes in this state. 

2 That this association appoint a 
committee of four, to consist of three 
members to serve one, two, and three 
years, with an annual appointment of 
one member each year to serve for 
three years, and that the secretary of 
the association be ex-officio continuing 
member of the committee. 

3 That this committee be instructed 
to divide the state into not less than six 
nor more than IO institute districts, ex- 
clusive of Buffalo, Brooklyn and New 
York. 

4 That the institute committee be in- 
structed to work through library clubs, 
where they exist, and where not, through 
a local secretary appointed by the com- 
mittee, and that after the first institute, 
the institute committee and the local 
secretary shall organize a local library 
club where the same seems feasible and 
desirable. 

5 That the institute committee of 
this association be requested to hold 
an annual institute in each district, co- 
operating with the library club or local 
secretary of that district. 

It was moved and seconded that this 
report be adopted. In opening the dis- 
cussion of the question, Mr Dewey 
spoke most earnestly in favor of this 
movement. He touched first on the 
success of the library school, and the 
development of the library training 
idea. But the library school cannot as 
yet reach out to all who need and de- 
sire practical instruction in new and 
better methods, nor can hundreds ot 
library workers, who are anxious to 
make their services more efficient, spare 
either the time or the money to avail 
themselves of a two years’ course. For 
these the library summer course has 


been devised, and offers in its six weeks’ 
course such assistance and direction as 
is practicable in so short a time. 

But there are many workers who can- 
not even afford a summer course, and 
here it is we must meet the demand for 
help. In holding library institutes 
there are some specific points to be con- 
sidered. First, the frequency—proba- 
bly once a year at first, and probably 
only a single week, perhaps even only 
two or three days, but those few days 
will imply at least a definite course of 
instruction. As to the place, centers 
must be selected where from 20 to 100 
librarians, assistants, trustees, and others 
specially interested, can be brought to- 
gether most quickly and cheaply. 

Mr Dewey spoke at length upon de- 
veloping an institute faculty, which will 
be one of the first problems to solve. 
This faculty must be made up of those 
with a genius for the work. He said it 
should be the work of New York to pio- 
neer the movement, and that the initia- 
tive should be taken by the New York 
library association, but when it is shown 
that the idea is practical and profitable 
there will be no difficulty in meeting 
necessary expenses from the public 
funds. Weare apt to be denied if we 
ask the public to support an experi- 
ment, but as a labor of love we can well 
afford for a few years to give thought 
and labor to launching the next impor- 
tant factor in educational development, 
the library institute. 

Mr Dewey was followed by Mr East- 
man, who reviewed the needs of the 
state from his wide experience as in- 
spector, pointing out the weak places 
and what was needed to make them 
strong. 

A general discussion of plans, ways, 
and means followed, at the close of 
which more than a dozen leading libra- 
rians volunteered to give their services 
to the institute work in the state. 

At the close of the meeting the party 
went down to see the cathedral fire in 
the forest, a beautiful sight. 

Thursday evening the association 
held a session at the St Eustace parish 
house. This was a public meeting, and 
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the theme under discussion was the 
place that the public library bears in 
the education of the community. Short 
informal talks were made by Mr Crun- 
den, Dr Starck, Mr -Watson, librarian 
of the Lake Placid library, and Mr 
Thwaites. 


Friday evening 


The meeting opened with various re- 
ports. 

The nominating committee brought 
in a report, which was adopted by the 
association and a single ballot cast for 
the following names: President, Mary 
E. Hazeltine; vice-president, W.S. Bis- 
coe; secretary, Mrs H. L. Elmendorf; 
treasurer, Mr Gaillard. 

Miss James then presented the fol- 
lowing report of committee on reading 
lists. 

The committee appointed considered 
this matter fully, and this is the final 
report on it: 

1 The committee recommends that 
the New York library association un- 


dertake the codperative work of the 


publishing of reading lists, which shall 
be available at cost to all members of 
the association, and to others desiring 
them. 

2 The committee recommends the 
appointment of a standing committee 
of three, this committee to have author- 
ity to publish not to exceed 25 lists dur- 
ing the current year, at an expense to 
the association of $40 above what is 
guaranteed by the Buffalo public li- 
brary. 

3 The committee recommends that 
the reading list committee be author- 
ized to give publicity to the lists as 
issued and suggestions as to their use 
through the library journals, the press, 
and otherwise; and that, so far as pos- 
sible, the small libraries be reached 
through the local secretaries of the in- 
stitute districts. 

4 The committee recommends that 
suggestions for topics be sent to the 
chairman of the reading list commit- 
tee. The report was adopted and the 
following committee was appointed: 
Mrs Elmendorf of Buffalo, Miss 
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Wheeler of Albany, Miss Hazeltine of 
Jamestown. 

A report on cooperative cataloging 
was then made by Herbert Putnam. He 
said in part: 

The project for a central bureau of 
cataloging is 50 years old, and does 
not come to us as an original plan from 
Washington. When the Library of 
congress became installed in its new 
building, a very natural suggestion was 
that this was the one library to print 
cards for books entered under the copy- 
right law of the United States, and as 
they had to print cards for other books 
in process of reclassification, that there 
might be some arrangement by which 
the cards printed at that library might 
be printed in extra copies to be availa- 
ble for subscribing librarians. That is 
the project which has been under dis- 
cussion for the past year. Circulars 
have gone out which have placed the 
matter in one form or another, or one 
basis of subscription or another, to sev- 
eral libraries. There has been some 
necessary delay, owing to the process 
of organization of our own work at 
Washington. It is less than a year 
since we established a printing plant in 
the library proper. It is less than a 
year since the library itself has had 
more than 14 catalogers. We were 
not prepared even as late as last April 
to say that our printing arrangements 
were satisfactory enough to guarantee 
reasonable promptness in the distribu- 
tion of these cards, even assuming that 
our subscription list should be deter- 
mined to be satisfactory. 

Now we are prepared to say that the 
Library of congress will undertake to 
supply the cards directly to any sub- 
scribing library upon the basis that the 
cost shall not exceed the charges set 
forth ina recent A. L. A. circular, and 
that our Publishing section is to furnish 
them within those figures. 

Our warrant of law in the distribution 
of these cards is the statute which au- 
thorizes the public printer to print addi- 
tional copies of any government publi- 
cation at cost, plus Io per cent, to any 
subscriber up to 250copies of such pub- 
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lication. We regard these cards as 
such a publication. We have asked for 
legislation which will enable the Libra- 
rian of congress to issue these cards 
directly without regard to the present 
statute. Even without that new legis- 
lation we shall be prepared to enter 
upon that distribution. Where we will 
be restricted is this: The cards are all 


printed for our own use, and in adopt-- 


ing a form of entry we have modified 
our form to one that would commend 
itself to the committee of catalog en- 
tries of the American Library Associa- 
tion. We have adopted the postal size 
card. We shall hope to have an ar- 
rangement of the entry on the card 
which will permit the reduction to a 32 
size card without destroying any essen- 
tial printed matter. We print upon the 
card our own call number, but we sub- 
ordinate that in position to the conven- 
ience of any subscribing library. We 
shall not put special headings of book, 
but will indicate special headings at the 
bottom of the card. 

A difficulty that has been in the way 
of the success heretofore was the num- 
ber of cards that it was indispensable 
to require a subscription for—a con- 
siderable number of cards beyond what 
any one library would require, for in- 
stance, 2000 cards a year in a library 
that would not use more than 200 to 500. 
Now we propose to withdraw that re- 
quirement wholly. We propose to fur- 
nish only the cards that any library re- 
quires, and we shall have to have from 
each library subscribing a specification, 
which can come to us by a check upon 
either one of two publications; I should 
suggest the Weekly bulletin of copy- 
right entries, which is published by the 
treasury department, or the Publishers’ 
weekly. No librarian can send us a 
specificationso simply,so economically, 
or-so easy for us to handle as through 
one of these, of which the Copyright 
bulletin would be the easier. 

Now the Library of congress is 
deeply interested in this matter; its de- 
sire is to make available to other libra- 
rians the result of its work. These 
books are all to be cataloged by us. 
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We shall adopt a form of entry which 
will be satisfactory to the majority of 
librarians. Weare printing for our own 
use over 1500 cards. We are ready to 
print as many more as may be desired 
by outside institutions, stipulating only 
that the cost of the extra stock, press 
work, and the handling of the cards, 
plus 10 per cent, shall be paid by li- 
brarians. This is a small charge, 5 
cents for the first card and ¥% cent for 
each additional card—not to exceed 
that. The cost of the card will be 
charged to the Library of congress, but 
the proceeds from the sale must by law 
be turned into the treasury of the United 
States. 

The Library of congress is not im- 
mediately to be the recipient of the 
profits of any of these subscriptions. 
At Waukesha it was stated that one ele- 
ment which entered into this project 
was a guaranty fund of $1000. I un- 
derstand that this is a guarantee to the 
Publishing section to make up any de- 
ficit of the Library section. 

During the present year we mean to 
secure from congress additional legis- 
lation which will greatly simplify all the 
matter of cost and charge. 

At the close of Mr Putnam’s address, 
Mr Crunden of St Louis told of the 
plan to equip and administer a model 
library for the St Louis exposition of 
1903. The association indorsed the 
plan. 

The next topic for discussion was 
Library architecture, a paper on the 
subject being read by E. B. Green of 
Buffalo. The principal points made by 
Mr Green were the flexibility of library 
plans; a protest against free competi- 
tion in the selection of the architect, 
and the unnecessary alarm about the 
sacrifice of utility to architectural 
beauty on the part of architects, which 
is entertained by so many librarians. 
Mr Green’s condemnation of skylights 
as a means of lighting a reading-room 
brought forth discussion from various 
members present. With one exception, 
the librarians gave their testimony 
against the use of the skylight, the most 
notable one being Mr Thwaites, who pre- 
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sides over a beautiful new building re- 
cently erected by the Wisconsin State 
historicalsociety. Mr Thwaitessaid that 
notwithstanding the arrangement of the 
skylights according to the latest scien- 
tific ideas, they were highly unsatisfac- 
tory. He also commended Mr Green’s 
position in regard to interior arrange- 
ments of large libraries, making their 
partitions so that it would be possible, 
if necessary, to change the different 
departments of the building. 

Mr Dewey discouraged the idea of 
making small buildings expensive, 
speaking quite forcibly and at some 
length. He said in closing: If you 
have a limited amount of money to 
spend, give up the idea of a fine build- 
ing, but get the best librarian in the 
country; get good books and use them. 

A general discussion followed, and at 
its close Mr Putnam moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr Green for his paper, which 
carried. 

On Saturday evening John Thomson 
opened the meeting by inviting the li- 
brarians to meet with the Keystone li- 
brary association at Harrisburg, No- 
vember 13. 

Mr Peck brought in the report of the 
legislative committee, and after consid- 
erable discussion a motion prevailed to 
appoint a standing committee on legis- 
lation, who should have power to act 
for the association. 

Pres. Elmendorf then made a clos- 
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ing speech, and introduced the new 
president, Miss Hazeltine. She grace- 
fully expressed her thanks for the honor 
bestowed, and invited codperation from 
members inside and outside the state. 

The report of committee on resolu- 
tions was then unanimously adopted. 
The resolutions confirmed Library week, 
commenting on its great success, and 
the pleasure of having so many from 
outside the state in attendance, and 
confirmed date, the last full week in 
September, and place, Lake Placid, for 
future meetings. 

A resolution of sympathy was passed 
on occount of the death of former 
treasurer, J. Norris Wing, and a high 
tribute was paid to his work and loyalty 
to the association. 

The St Louis plan for a model library 
for the exposition in 1903 was heartily 
indorsed. 

Cordial thanks and appreciation were 
extended the Lake Placid club for its 
hospitality and devotion to the enjoy- 
ment of all. 

Mr Putnam spoke as a committee of 
one in behalf of the visiting librarians, 
expressing most delightfully the pleas- 
ure of the week. 

The meeting then reluctantly ad- 
journed. 

Sunday was a day of good-byes, and 
Sunday night saw all except a fortune- 
favored few depart. 
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California—The regular riotous meet- 
ing of the association was held in the 
rooms of the public library of San Fran- 
cisco, Pres. C. S. Greene in the chair, 
August 23. 

In the absence of Sec. Graves, who, it 
was alleged, was enjoying a vacation 
far away from this city of strikes, his 
arduous duties were assigned to the un- 
dersigned, whose violent protest was 
altogether unavailing with our severe 
and menacing-of-mien presiding officer. 

The minutes of the meeting of April 
12 were read with great éclat, and, being 
of sufficient antiquity to be historically 
credible, were approved. 

M. G. Dodge and Miss L. P. Greene 
were honored by election to member- 
ship in the association, and duly paid 
their dues to Miss Wade, who grace- 
fully posed as treasurer in place of Miss 
Williams, absent on her usual plea (of 
illness). It is thus we take advantage 
of our unsuspicious tenderfoot brethren, 
elect them as members, and gather in 
their shekels, before they know us too 
well, and can possibly entertain a doubt 
of receiving a proper quid pro quo. 

The paper on, Libraries of the an- 
cient Greeks, compiled from recondite 
sources by our studious, learned, and 
extinguished confrére, F. J. Teggart, 
was eloquently read by Mr Dodge in the 
absence of the author. The intelligent 
audience was evidently puzzled by this 
essay, for when the president ironically 
called for discussion no one responded. 
Everyone seemed to be in a musing 
frame of mind. Erosippus, Aristarchus, 
Ptolemzus Philadelphus, Theophras- 
tissimus—a long roll of quinquante- 
penultimate cognomens of illustrious 
predecessors so glibly and sonorously 
vocalized by the reader—all seemed a 
huge joke by Mr Teggart, and the in- 
tensely serious tone of the paper com- 
pletely confirmed this view. For every 
well-educated librarian, thoroughly up 
in Taine, knows that the Greeks werea 
nature-loving people, fond of dancing, 
dicing, scantily-clothed Apollos, the 
wine cup, the vaudeville, a scrap with 
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Persians, and other diversions. But as 
for books they had none, only miserable 
rolls of dirty sheepskin and ragged pa- 
pyrus; and being destitute of books, in 
the name of exact, scientific truth, how 
could’ they have possessed libraries? 

A lady of suspicious turn of mind was 
inclined to express the belief that the 
simultaneous absence of Mr Teggart 
and his chief cataloger was not wholly 
unpremeditated, and merited careful 
investigation by Mr Healy and other 
trustees of the Mechanics’ institute. 

Regular business was resumed, and 
Joy Lichtenstein, presuming on an inno- 
cence as fresh and unqualified as his 
own, endeavored to enlighten us onthe 
relations of The library and the prac- 
tical man. Theeffect of this excellent 
paper, realized afterward, was truly as- 
tounding. A few days later Front, Bat- 
tery, and Sansome sts. seemed half de- 
populated, and the public library was 
correspondingly crowded with business 
men apparently conning earnestly the 
files of consular reports, commercial 
dictionaries, and the like. It appears 
that quite a large number of copies of 
the essayist’s recent book, For the blue 
and gold, had been cleverly scattered 
through the collection of economic and 
statistical works, and the title caught 
the argus eye of the said business men. 
Blue suggested to them not only blue 
Monday, but also the azure expanse 
over which their argosies sailed; and 
gold—the most significant word in all 
their vocabulary—no wonder their 
palms itched, and some extra thousand 
copies were issued by the publisher, the 
for-once-happy Robertson. 

“Carnegie’s gift to San Francisco” was 
decorously, if somewhat gingerly, han- 
dled by George T. Clark, as it it were 
an Oakland gold brick. His lucid his- 
tory of the growth of the library since 
1879, and his prophecy, glowing with 
refined and sublimed rhetoric, as to its 
future, were listened to with rapt atten- 
tion, especially by his assistants. A 
strain of pathos sounded through the 
discourse as he repeatedly referred to 
the submerged state of the library, sub- 
merged in an atmosphere of receiving 
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hospitals, jails, and lawyers. [It is lo- 
cated in the City hall]. His feeling al- 
lusions to the present crowded condi- 
tion of his library elicited a rather rude 
rejoinder from a misogynistic member, 
that if Clark would only get rid of a 
. few of his assistants he might secure 
room for several thousand more books. 

The following few moments will re- 
main ever memorable in the annals of 
librarianship as the one time when 
Clark got mad. A heated discussion 
evidently was about to ensue, but most 
fortunately a new topic was introduced 
in the form of ice cream, which cooled 
the atmosphere and diverted the im- 
pending storm. 

And so the members adjourned, car- 
rying away mutual benevolence and the 
flowers with which the room had been 
beautifully decorated. 

J. C. Rowe t, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Chicago—The Library club held the 
first regular meeting of the year at the 
Public library, October11. Thesubject 
of discussion was: Problems in library 
codperation. A. G. S. Josephson in 
introducing the subject divided these 
problems into three groups: I) Problems 
of selection and purchase; 2) of cata- 
loging and announcement; 3) of use. 
Problems of cataloging and announce- 
ment are already solved, or on the way 
to be solved. Witness the plans for 
cataloging in one place, the Library of 
congress, all the new accessions to 
American libraries. Problems of selec- 
tion and purchase are seemingly easy 
enough, but really of a larger bearing 
and requiring no less consideration than 
those concerning cataloging. Prob- 
lems of codperation in use form the 
crucial issue. Here it is not merely a 
question of what readers demand, nor 
what the librarians or even the trustees 
wish to do, but of what can be done un- 
der the laws governing state and mu- 
nicipal libraries, and under the wills 
creating endowed libraries. The first 


duty of the small, popular library is to 
its immediate constituency. Theschol- 
arly library, the library devoted to spe- 
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cial fields of literature, is established 
to encourage research and scholarship, 
and its constituency is scattered all 
over the country. 

If the plans of the executive com- 
mittee can be carried out, this evening 
will be the first of a series covering the 
relations of public libraries, munici- 
pal or endowed, to other agencies for 
higher education, universities and pro- 
fessional schools, and also to students 
not affiliated with any institution of 
learning, to business and professional 
men seeking in books information that 
will guide them in their work. 

Dr H. P. Judson, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on the needs 
of library codperation as they appeared 
to the college man. He told of some 
of the difficulties, but did not attempt 
to offer any solutions, leaving those to 
be worked out by the librarians. 

Herbert Putnam gave an address on 
the History and the plans of the Li- 
brary of congress. He explained in 
detail the scheme for printing catalog 
cards of all accessions, which might be 
purchased at a nominal price by all li- 
braries, and even by individual book 
collectors. Mr Putnam’s remarks fore- 
shadowed a day in the not far distant 
future, when the volumes in the Na- 
tional library shall find their way as 
loans to all parts of the country, thus 
realizing in part the ideal of library co- 
operation. 

The Union list of serials in public li- 
braries of Chicago and Evanston was 
reported as completed, printed, and 
ready for distribution. The sale price 
was fixed at $1. 

Cues_Ley R. Perry, Sec’y. 


District of Columbia—An informal meet- 
ing of the association was held at Co- 
lumbian university, Wednesday evening, 
October g, at eight o’clock; 30 persons 
were present. After the transaction of 
routine business brief addresses on their 
bibliographical experiences during the 
summer months were made by different 
members. 

Col. Flint and Mr Cole spoke of their 
visit to the conference at Waukesha. 
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Col. Flint compared that meeting with 
those of 20 years ago. He was im- 
pressed with the vast amount of work 
which was now being done through 
committees, the prominence given to 
children’s libraries, the social features 
of the conference, and the large number 
of women attending compared to the 
men. 

Mr Cole spoke particularly of the 
discussion over the relation of book- 
sellers to public libraries, and that of 
Mr Iles and Prof. Ely over the evalua- 
tion of literature. 

Dr Bolton told of his experiences in 
the only library he visited on his Euro- 
pean trip this summer. He had occa- 
sion to visit the Biblioteca Nazionale 
di Brera of Milan. In making his way 
through the library he was informed by 
every employé he met that the build- 
ing was closed, but on reaching the li- 
brarian he was served without difficulty. 
At the time he was the only reader in 
the library. 

Dr Adler told of the progress made 
in the International catalog of scientific 
literature. The business offices for the 
catalog are now independent of the 
Royal society. It is expected that the 
first volumes will appear in April. He 
also spoke of the traveling library estab- 
lished by the institution in the National 
zoological park for the employés of the 
park, a box of books being sent every 
month. 

Irene Gibson, of the public library, 
then explained at length the attempts 
made by different organizations to es- 
tablish traveling libraries within the 
city. 

Mr Burchard, who had traveled ex- 
tensively in Great Britain and Ireland 
during the summer, spoke at some 
length of the impressions gathered of 
the library systems, especially of Eng- 
land. He was particularly pleased with 
the union of the public library, gallery, 
and museum, and advocated its adop- 
tion in this country. In London he 
noticed that there were traveling mu- 
seums and galleries as weil as libraries. 
He described the methods employed in 
caring for and preserving maps in the 
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Hydrographic office and Ordnance sur- 
vey, subjects in which he was espe- 
cially interested. 

In regard to the union of library, gal- 
lery, and museum, Col. Flint and Dr 
Adler held that it did not work to ad- 
vantage in large cities, but was more 
practicable in small places. 

HuGuH WIL.IAMs, Sec’y. 


Iowa—The twelfth annual meeting of 
the Iowa State library association 
opened in the new library building in 
Burlington, on Wednesday afternoon, 
October 9, Mrs Towner of Corning. in 
the chair. 

A cordial address of welcome was 
given by P. M. Crapo, president of the 
Burlington library board, and the donor 
of the beautiful library building to the 
city. 

Miss Tyler read a paper on library 
extension in the city. She advocated 
the library making an effort to affiliate 
with every organized educational insti- 
tution in the city, particularly the pub- 
lic schools. Jails, street-car barns, fire 
departments, large office buildings, and 
the like, should be made stations for 
the public library. Miss Tyler said 
she thought the day of the enormous 
library building for city use was over, 
and that thebranch libraries would soon 
take its place. 

Mr Brainard presented a paper advo- 
cating a system of county libraries for 
the state. The plan as presented pro- 
vided for one good central library with 
branches in each township, which 
should in turn send traveling libraries 
into the school districts. 

Johnson Brigham, state librarian, 
presented a carefully prepared paper, 
covering library extension by the state. 
Traveling libraries were at the demand 
of any responsible community, and in- 
ter-loans between libraries must sup- 
plement weak places. He emphasized 
the thought that the individual must 
lose sight of self, and results to self, 
and fix his mind on contributing to the 
good of the whole. The librarian must 
seek to enlarge his own faculties that 
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he may increase his usefulness and sup- 
plant selfishness with sympathy. 

Miss Dousman, of the Milwaukee 
public library, next read a paper giving 
the benefits bestowed by a well regu- 
lated and equipped children’s room. 
It contained an account of her own 
work in Milwaukee, and was replete 
with stories and incidents, touching, 
amusing, and pathetic, taken from her 
own experience. 

Miss Fordyce, of the Cedar Rapids 
high school, gave the most effective 
address of the afternoon on libraries 
and schools. It was a strong, rational 
plea for more attention to the study of 
literature in the public schools. Miss 
Fordyce said that next to human lov- 
ing touch the most potent influence for 
good is contact with the human soul. 
The schools are not entirely to blame, 
for the greatest offender is the careless, 
ungoverned or ill-governed, unreflect- 
ing, irreverent home, where no thought 
is taken of those things invisible and 
eternal in the rearing of the children. 
Many things are crowded into the few 
years of school life instead of more of 
one thing, and that thing literature— 
in history, biography, travel, poetry and 
fiction. Teachers’ meetings and clubs 
waste time in rattling dry subjects, in- 
stead of opening up the live field of life, 
for real literature is the portrayal of 
real life in its various phases by means 
of the printed page. 

Wednesday evening was most de- 
lightfully spent at the handsome home 
of P. M. Crapo, where a beautiful and 
cordial reception was tendered the vis- 
itors in honor of Mr Putnam. 

The first hour on Thursday, a. m., 
was given up to business, and then the 
discussions began. The first paper 
presented was by Miss McLoney of 
Des Moines, on the Relations between 
the librarian and the public, pointing 
out the ideal conditions. A discussion 
of the subject was opened by Royal 
Holbrook of Ottumwa, who made a 
strong plea for less and better fiction 
in the public library. 

Housing the books was the next 
topic, presented by J. L. Mauran, archi- 


tect, of St Louis. It was practical, 
timely, and to the point. This paper 
will appear in full in the next number 
of Pustic Lipraries. Mrs C. D. Van 
Vechten of Cedar Rapids emphasized 
the point of suiting the library building 
to the needs of the library, and making 
it an object lesson of artistic taste as 
well. 

Mrs H. M. Towner of Corning gave 
a most interesting and helpful out- 
line of the obligations of citizens to 
the library. She traced the develop- 
ment of the answer to the question, 
Why do people read so much? The 
final answer comes when it is realized 
that a reading, thinking people, are a 
safeguard of the republic. Electric 
lights, paved streets, and schools, seem 
in general, necessary. Parks and pub- 
lic libraries are thought to be nice 
things, but not.necessary. Teach their 
importance in police and moral control 
of the young and homeless. Ifa right 
appeal is made, the citizens will re- 
spond. 

The obligation of the trustee was 
presented by Senator G. M. Titus of 
Muscatine, who introduced and cared 
for the bill creating the library com- 
mission of Iowa. The address of Mr 
Titus will be published in full later. 
Miss Wood, of the University of Iowa, 
told how the clubwomen might aid the 
library by means of books to be used 
by library when not in use of club, the 
preparation of reading lists, and devis- 
ing means of increasing the book fund. 

Mr Payne of Nevada, as a business 
man, said that if library people made 
business people understand the library 
and its purposes, the library would be 
assured of their hearty support. 

On Thursday afternoon the librarians, 
with a number of invited guests, were 
taken on a barge for a ride up the 
Mississippi river, through the courtesy 
of the Burlington library. The weather 
was perfect, the scenery was beautiful, 
the company in the best of spirits, the 
music delightful, and the trip was full 
of enjoyment from start to finish. 
Light refreshments were served, and 
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late evening brought the party ashore 
thoroughly entertained and happy. 

In the evening a large audience list- 
ened to the address of Herbert Put- 
nam, Librarian of congress, on The 
book and the people. At its close an 
informal reception was held in the 
library rooms. 

Friday morning opened with a busi- 
ness session. A resolution expressing 
the respect and appreciation of the as- 
sociation for the late T. S. Parvin, was 
offered and adopted by arising vote. 

An invitation to hold the next meet- 
ing in Grinnell was accepted. The 
officers elected for the next year were 
as follows: F. F. Dawley, Cedar Rap- 
ids, president; P. M. Crapo, vice-presi- 
dent; Margaret W. Brown, Des Moines, 
secretary; W. H. Douglas, Grinnell, 
treasurer. 

Miss Ahern then told of the proposed 
library exhibit at the Louisiana pur- 
chase exposition in St Louis in 1903, 
and urged codperation in spirit. Mr 
Baldwin of Burlington offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the members of the 
Iowa Library association heartily ap- 
prove of the idea of a model library at 
the St Louis exposition in 1903, and 
we pledge the active support and codép- 
eration of the libraries of Iowa in that 
work. 

A round table of practical work was 
then conducted, Miss Tyler, secretary 
of the commission, chairman. Five- 
minute papers on a variety of subjects, 
were presented, and brought out much 
helpful discussion. 

In the afternoon the machinery of 
the college library was presented by 
Mrs Bertha Ridgeway of the State 
university, and discussed by W. H. 
Douglass of Grinnell college, and by 
Miss Carpenter of Drake university. 

At the close an hour was spent in 
discussing various topics suggested by 
the question box, under the leadership 
of Miss Ahern. 

A trustees’ section, with 15 members, 
was organized, Mrs Towner of Corning 
being chosen permanent chairman, and 
plans were laid for future meetings. 
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Long Island—The October meeting of 
the Long Island library club was held 
at Adelphi college, Brooklyn, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Oct. 3, 1go!l. An attract- 
ive room, known as the Girls’ study 
room, was well filled by the members of 
the club, and an interesting and very 
profitable meeting was held. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the meeting was the report of the com- 
mittee on codperation between libraries 
and schools, which was read by Miss 
Moore, the chairman of the committee. 
In order to ascertain the present library 
facilities of the public schools of Brook- 
lyn, a series of II questions was pre- 
pared by the committee, and sent to 
138 schools in the city, including six 
high schools and the training school 
for teachers. Replies were received 
from g8 schools, and furnished the 
basis of the committee’s report. Eighty- 
one schools are reported as having 
libraries varying in size from 40 books 
to several thousand, the latter number 
being reported by two of the high 
schools. Eight schools have no libra- 
ries at all; nine schools report libraries 
to which teachers only have access. 

At least half the collections are kept 
in the office of the principal; several 
report that some room other than the 
principal’s office is used; while about 
25 per cent report that their books are 
scattered through the various class- 
rooms of the buildings. Asa result of 
the crowded condition of the public 
schools, some schools have reported 
“absolutely no room for library facili- 
ties,” while others are obliged to use 
the teachers’ cloakroom, or a store- 
room or corridor. 

Forty-five schools report no free li- 
brary in the neighborhood; 45 others 
report that there is one. Two state 
frankly that they do not know whether 
there is one or not. 

About one-fifth of the schools report 
that their pupils are sent to neighbor- 
ing libraries for assistance in preparing 
lessons. Others answer in the negative, 
or express doubt inthe matter. Thir- 
teen schools report that traveling li- 
braries are sent to them. 
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The general subject for discussion 
was school libraries. It was presented 
from the various standpoints of the 
teacher, the librarian, and the student. 
The first address was given by Wm. W. 
Bishop, of the Polytechnic institute, on 
Pedagogical collections in school libra- 
ries. He set forth the advantages to 
teachers of having a well selected li- 
brary of this character, where books 
and periodicals can easily be picked up 
at any time; it tends also to foster a 
professional spirit. 

Mary A. Kingsbury, of Erasmus Hall 
high school, presented the work of the 
high school librarian. She showed how 
the librarian can supplement the work 
of teachers by stimulating and encour- 
aging the pupils in their studies, and 
by teaching them the use of reference 
books, so they can make a more intel- 
ligent use of the public library. Agnes 
Cowing, a graduate ot Packer institute, 
gave another phase of the subject—The 
school library from the student stand- 
point. 

Wm. C. Lawton spoke on the school 
library from the teachers’ point of 
view. He said that the school library 
should not contain text-books, and 
should have a very moderate number 
of costly books. There is a wide range 
of books between the two which should 
be liberally supplied. The best trans- 
lations of the classics are very desirable, 
especially when well illustrated. The 
speaker stated that beautiful books, 
and those having fine bindings, have an 
educational value for students who are 
careless or untidy. 

An interesting discussion then fol- 
lowed on the difficulty which pupils 
find in the use of reference books, be- 
cause of the present method of teaching 
reading by words without requiring the 
knowledge of the letters of the alpha- 
bet in their sequence. Several teachers 
testified to the inconvenience of this 
disuse of the alphabet, and several 
librarians spoke of the effects as ob- 
served in their libraries. 

The club was well represented at 
Lake Placid during the recent Library 
week, three members—Mr Hill, Miss 
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Rathbone, and Miss Davis—related 
some of the pleasant experiences of the 
week. MiriAM S. DRAPER, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts—The Bay Path Library 
club held its fall meeting in Barre, 
Mass., October 8, with an attendance of 
80. The morning session opened with 
an address of welcome by Hon. T. P. 
Root, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Barre library. He spoke most 
happily and fittingly of the high place 
which the library holds in the work of 
education, and said further, that the 
value of a library consists not in the 
number of books that it contains but in 
the use to which they are put. Miss 
Tarbell, president of the club, responded 
in a few well-chosen words. A short 
business session closed the morning 
exercises and all adjourned to Hotel 
Barre, where an excellent dinner was 
served. 

The afternoon meeting was called to 
order by the president, who introduced 
Prin. E. Harlow Russell, of the Wor- 
cester normal school, as the first speaker. 
His subject, Books of value to teachers, 
was treated in an original and practical 
manner, and with his frequent touches 
of humor he held the undivided atten- 
tion of his audience. 

He spoke of the manifold relations 
between the public library and the 
school, and said that while teachers 
should direct the reading of their pupils 
to acertain extent, much should be left 
to the child’s instinct. Librarians are 
better fitted to have this oversight than 
teachers, in that they are more catholic, 
more liberal, and less prescriptive afd 
proscriptive. 

Teachers should be great readers, but 
they arenot. They think that they have 
no time, whereas they, rather than the 
rich, might be termed the leisure class. 
They feel that what reading they do 
should be in the line of their work, but 
such reading is dull beyond belief, and 
should be taken only in small doses 
like medicine. Four half-hours a week 
is enough to devote to pedagogical 
reading. 

Teaching is both theoreticaland prac- 
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tical, and in the first class, among the 
books on the philosophy or theory of 
teaching, Mr Russell gives Plato first 
place among the ancients and Rousseau 
among the moderns. But one must be 
possessed of ample imagination, and be 
able to appreciate the ideal, in order to 
fully grasp the meaning of Plato’s Re- 
public or Rousseau’s Emile. These two, 
with John Locke (Thoughts concerning 
education), Montaigne and Richter con- 
stitute the choicest reading, whileamong 
the minor lights are Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Herbert Spencer and Edward Thring. 

Mr Russell gave also lists of the best 
reading on the history of education and 
biography of educators, lists of books 
indirectly pedagogical, the best for ref- 
erence, and those on child nature. 

He considered the best series to be 
Appleton’s International education se- 
ries. 

Following this address Dr G. E. Wire, 
of the Worcester county law library, 
gave a helpful and interesting talk on 
the Selection of books for small libra- 
ries. He said in part that the purchase 
of expensive books, and those offered 
by agents, should be avoided. In re- 
gard to reference books, he prefers 
Johnson’s, Chambers’ or the Inter- 
national encyclopedia to the Britan- 
nica, since the latter is expensive, not 
up-to-date, and not sufficiently Amer- 
ican, 

It is better to buy cloth-bound refer- 
ence books, and better to get several 
low-priced books on a subject than one 
high-priced volume that cannot be final 
when science and technology are chang- 
ing so rapidly. 

Sectarianism and partisan politics 
should not be allowed to influence the 
selection of books, and the dominie or 
teacher on the board of trustees should 
not abuse the privileges of his position 
by filling the library with books of in- 
terest only to himselt. 

But few books on philosophy and re- 
ligion should be purchased, more on 
sociology, and the latest in the sciences 
and arts, in history, travel and biog- 
raphy. The library should be a selec- 
tion rather than a collection, and the 
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needs of the constituency should be 
carefully studied. 

Most New England libraries need to 
put more money into the cataloging 
and arranging of their books, that they 
may be accessible to the people rather 
than putting it into the purchase of 
books that stand idle upon the shelves 
for want of readers. 

In the discussion following this ad- 
dress the opinion was generally ex- 
pressed that the librarian should have 
a voice in the selection of books. 

Mary D. TuurstTon, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts—The first library insti- 
tute of the fall, under the auspices of 
the Western Massachusetts library club, 
was held Friday, September 20, at 
Greenwich Village, and the large at- 
tendance proved the growing interest 
in the movement. 

The present and a former secretary 
of the club had driven through this 
section of the state a month before for 
the purpose of arousing interest in the 
institute. They called upon librarians, 
library trustees, members of the school 
committee,and ministers wherever they 
chanced to find them, in the cornfield, 
on the haycart, or writing sermons, and 
found them very responsive. As a re- 
sult the towns of Enfield, Prescott, Pel- 
ham, Dana, New Salem, Petersham, 
Hardwick and Wendell were repre- 
sented. Schools were closed in several 
towns in order that teachers might be 
present. 

The morning session opened at 10 
o’clock with George Stockwell, of West- 
field, presiding. The first address was 
by W.I. Fletcher, of Amherst college, 


on 
Books and their influence 


He said in part: Something more 
than the establishment of libraries in a 
community is necessary, something is 
needed to bring these collections of 
books to bear on the people. The best 
books stand unused—the people un- 
reading—the best center of influence is 
the schools. Certain charges are often 
brought against rural New England 
life; narrowness is one. Books broaden 
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life, widen the horizon. In one sense 
the remoteness of the small town gives 
it an advantage over the large. The 
flood of papers and magazines which 
sometimes proves the bane of life in the 
large city does not reach thesmall towns, 
consequently it has only the best—the 
book; it may be in the form of history, 
giving one an idea of present life in the 
light of the past; in the form of travels, 
making one rejoice in the land he lives 
in; in the form of science, giving a bet- 
ter knowledge of the world around him. 
Life in hill towns is often called hard, 
and so it is; what then can help to 
soften it like fiction, putting the reader 
into an ideal world where life is beauti- 
ful. Books are refining, making the 
reader live a better life. The manof one 
book produces bigotry; the reading of 
many, charity, breadth of view. 

The discussion which followed freely 
brought out the points that reading was 
a relief to tired people, especially when 
out of the line of daily work; that cath- 
olicity was coming through the reading 
of many books of many minds. 

J. C. Dana of Springfield followed 
with a practical talk on the subject of 
Howto make the library attractive. In 
opening he spoke of the help books 
had been to him, especially during two 
or three years of life spent in an ob- 
scure town in Colorado, years of close 
companionship with a few congenial 
spirits, with whom he differed daily in 
opinions suggested by the books read 
together. Hesaid: Think of the library 
as of your own home. You would not 
leave books lying around anywhere, 
papers scattered about in your own 
house. The library is too often thought 
of as a storehouse, a barn, or a cellar. 
The librarian who looks at her library 
as her own home will look for cleanli- 
ness, light, simplicity, color, interest. 
Cleanliness goes without saying. A 
person who has not tried what light 
will do would be surprised at the dif- 
ference produced by proper shading, 
by letting in the light from one side 
only. Simplicity,too, goes without say- 
ing. On coming back to New England 
I was impressed with the multiplicity 


of furnishings—things kept as memo- 
rials, or because they had been so for 
the last 10 years, which would better 
be moved into the attic. In so many 
rooms, too, the lack of color means lack 
of cheer; there seems to be no “go” 
in them, no life. Art may be defined 
as an unnecessary thing that gives us 
pleasure. We may exist with nothing 
to eat but plain oatmeal; salt helps it, 
sugar still more, that is art. In get- 
ting pictures do not think you must al- 
ways have the ancient and honorable. 
Very simplethings will answer; pictures 
in a corner store well mounted and 
hung in the right light are really beau- 
tifulto see. A nicely planed board may 
be as artistic as a picture. Things are 
not attractive when hidden, not attract- 
ive when covered by brown paper, 
and when the “things” are books it is 
just as true. In the arrangement of 
pictures straight rows are deadly un- 
interesting, unless you wish to make a 
frieze. Group them in some way and 
then get some one to tell you how bad 
it looks; it may make you feel bad, but 
will be good for you. If you would like 
a practical illustration of what may be 
done in asmall library, write to Alice 
Chandler, Lancaster, Mass., for a pam- 
phlet on the Homefield library, pub- 
lished by the Woman’s education com- 
mission. Write to the same source 
for information in regard to the pic- 
tures sent out by the Education com- 
mission and by the Library art club. 
The Bureau of education, Washington, 
publishes a helpful pamphlet on Art 
decoration in the schoolroom, as does 
the board of public instruction, Den- 
ver, Col. 

Decorative posters may be obtained 
from Scribners’ Sons, Doubleday, Page 
& Co., McClure, Phillips & Co., and 
Harper & Bros., all of New York. 
The best prices for cardboard for 
mounting may be gotten from Carter, 
Rice & Co., Boston. If cardboard is 
found to be too expensive, strawboard 
may be used. 

Dinner, served by the Greenwich 
Village people, was followed by an in- 
spection of the library, which is pleas- 
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antly housed in the town hall, and the 
session resumed at 1.30. J. F. Williams 
of this city, formerly principal of the 
Elm street school, was the first speaker 
on the topic, Books and young people. 
He deprecated the flood of trash thrown 
upon us, and emphasized the need of 
making connection between books and 
children, telling of various means he 
had tried in his experience as a teacher. 
He tried suggesting books by putting 
their names on the board, by telling the 
pupils they ought to read certain books, 
with no result. Finally a book agent, 
by his persistence and tact, taught him 
the lesson of getting hold of the pupils 
He made a strong point of the need of 
becoming interested in some one line, 
how when once interested the teacher 
learns of everything in the library on 
that subject and enthuses her pupils. 
If the next teacher is interested in an- 
other line the pupils become informed 
as well, and so life is broadened. The 
teacher should bear down on her strong 
points. She should be what she would 
have the children be; she should read 
along the line she would have the chil- 
dren read. 

Mary L. Poland, superintendent of 
schools in towns adjoining Springfield, 
repeated by request a paper given at 
another meeting, on, How can books 
fulfill their mission in a small commu- 
nity. She spoke of the need of books in 
the humdrum life of the hillside farms 
and of the practical results she had 
seen in the traveling libraries sent out 
to towns coming under her jurisdiction. 
Many of these were books given her by 
the Springfield library as too badly 
worn to be of service, but which proved 
not to have outlived their usefulness. 
She spoke very strongly of the need of 
trained service among the people where 
such books are circulated. 

Miss Thompson,a Springfield teacher, 
told in a very entertaining manner of 
work she had done in an ungraded 
school in getting children and parents 
to read. She spoke very strongly of 
the selection of books—that it should 
be made by the teacher herself; not by 
the school superintendent nor by the 
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librarian; that the first books chosen 
should be those on the child’s level, 
and something more difficult and of a 
higher grade of literature be introduced 
gradually. Children get on their feet 
by acquiring proper self-respect. She 
had felt that not only the children, but 
the parents could be helped by books, 
but the subject must not be thrust upon 
them. A mother’s meeting was called. 
It was made pleasant socially, the chil- 
dren’s work exhibited so that each 
mother had an opportunity to compare 
her child’s work with that of another. 
At the second meeting Miss Thompson 
read them one of Eugene Field’s poems, 
and they all gathered around the table 
and were treated to grapes. The next 
time she told them a “rattling” ghost 
story, and they were all so interested 
that refreshments were forgotten. Not 
until the third time was the subject of 
books mentioned, and it was not re- 
ceived with great warmth, but a few were 
taken, and even if the mothers didn’t 
read them it was found that fathers and 
brothers enjoyed them—that some- 
times they even read eagerly the chil- 
dren’s books and that formed another 
bond between parent and child. Care 
was taken that the teacher met the 
parents on their own level, and if a book 
were lost it was not made to appeara 
serious offense, thereby giving the of- 
fender the feeling that he never wanted 
to take a book again. Her little circu- 
lating library was one of 50 books from 
the city library, selected by herself with 
careful thought for the capacity and 
taste of the people whom she had come 
to know. In the year she had circu- 
lated 188 books, and what she had done 
any teacher of a school of that kind 
could do. 

After some discussion of the topics 
the meeting adjourned with hearty ex- 
pressions of thanks to the Greenwich 
Village people. The impression left by 
a library institute as voiced by a mem- 
ber of the club is one of encouragement 
and of discouragement as well; encour- 
agement at the number of people who 
attend, showing a live interest in the 
library movement, and discouragement 
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at the- feeling that only the edges of 
the subject can be touched upon. 
Ipa F. Farrar, Sec’y. 


Library Schools 
Drexel 


The school opened October 1 with 
20 students, enrolled from 11 different 
states, from Maine to Texas. 


Flora B. Roberts, class of ’99, who 
during the past year has been an in- 
structor in the library school, resigned 
her position to accept that of assistant 
in the State library of Michigan. 


Julia D. Brown, Tarkio college, A. B. 
library school, class of tgo1, has been 
appointed to succeed Miss Roberts as 
instructor in the school. During the 
summer Miss Brown was engaged in 
reorganizing the library of Tarkio col- 
lege, Tarkio, Mo. 


Gertrude P. Humphrey, class of 1go1, 
has been at work during the summer in 
the State library of Michigan. 


Amy Keith, class of ’98, and Miss 
Helen Sharpless, class of 1901, re-cata- 
loged during the summer the library of 
the American Catholic historical soci- 
ety. Miss Sharpless has the appoint- 
ment of assistant inthe Haverford col- 
lege library. 


Mary Krichbaum, class of Ig01, is en- 
gaged in cataloging in the State library 
of Pennsylvania. 


Emily J. Kuhn, class of tgoo, has 
been appointed librarian of the public 
library at McKeesport, Pa. 


Bessie H. Jennings, class of Igo0, has 
accepted a position as assistant in the 
library of Bryn Mawr college. 


Minnie B. Hegeman, class of Igol, 
has been engaged as cataloger in the 
library of the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Edith Pancoast, class of Igo1, is cata- 
loging a private library in Portland, 
Maine. 


Caroline B. Perkins, class of 1901. has 
been appointed an assistant in the West 
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Philadelphia branch of the Free library 
of Philadelphia. 
Illinois 

Instruction in the library school be- 
gan September 18. 

The senior class numbers 16. In the 
junior class, of whose number 17 have 
college degrees, are representatives of 
the following colleges and universities: 
Albion (Mich.), Cornell, Denison 
(Granville, Ohio), Drake (Des Moines, 
Iowa), Hillsdale (Mich.), Iowa college, 
Jacksonville Woman’s college, Knox, 
Leland Stanford jr., Oberlin, Rock- 
ford, Smith, Tufts, Washington (St 
Louis), Western Reserve, Wellesley,and 
the state universities of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota and Ver- 
mont. 


Herbert Putnam spent several days 
at the university early in October. On 
the evening of the 7th he addressed a 
large audience in the chapel on the 
subject, The modern library move- 
ment and the relation of the scholar to 
it. He sketched briefly the history of 
the Library of congress from its incep- 
tion to its present development into a 
national library, on whose resources the 
scholars of the country are free to draw, 
and outlined the different schemes be- 
ing put into operation by means of which 
its usefulness can be increased. 

On Tuesday morning he spoke to 
the library school. He reviewed the 
reorganization of the Library of con- 
gress made necessary by its removal to 
the new building whose chief architect- 
ural features he compared with those of 
other types of library buildings. Pro- 
ceeding, he dwelt upon the necessity of 
a broad, general education as well as 
technical training for librarians, com- 
pared the old type of librarian with the 
new, and closed witha charming appre- 
ciation of his colleague, Mr Spofford. 

The same afternoon, in the physics 
lecture room, he spoke on The copy- 
right to an audience composed of the 
members of the College of law and of 
the Library school. 


R. G. Leypoldt visited the Library 
school October I1 and 12. 
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On Friday, October 18, at Decatur, 
Miss Sharp addressed the Illinois Fed- 
eration of women’s clubs on Our state 
library school, and on October 26 pre- 
sented a paper, entitled Library schools 
and a librarian’s opportunities, before 
the National association of collegiate 
alumnz at Buffalo. 


Laura R. Gibbs, loan desk assistant 
at the University of Illinois, has been 
obliged to resign her position on ac- 
count of ill-health. Her position is be- 
ing filled by Helen Price, B. L. S. 1goo. 


Metta M. Loomis, ’97-’98, of Iowa, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
College of physicians and surgeons, to 
succeed Grace Bryant, ’97, who was 
married September 11 to Willis R. Hut- 
son of Chicago. 

Miriam E. Carey, ’98-’99, has been 
promoted to the position of librarian 
in the Burlington (Iowa) public library. 

The following appointments have 
been made since the last report: 

Alice P. Bixby, 19c0, assistant libra- 
rian Chemistry division, Department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth Branch, B. L. S. 1901, assist- 
ant librarian, Eastern Illinois normal 
school, Charleston. 

Adelaide M. Chase, B. L.S. 1go1, cat- 
aloger for Stone and Webster, Boston. 

Linda M. Clatworthy, B. L. S. 1900, 
head cataloger Public library, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Jane E. Cook, B. L.S. ’g9, assistant, 
Library of congress. 

Emma J. Hagey, 1902, assistant pub- 
lic library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Georgetta Haven, B. L. S. 1900, as- 
sistant cataloger Public library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Clara E. Howard, B. L. S. 1901, as- 
sistant Carnegie library, Pittsburg. 

Tarstein Jahr, B. L. S. 1900, assistant 
Library of congress. 

Katherine O’D. Manley, Icol, loan 
desk assistant University of Illinois. 

Amy C. Moon, B. L. S. 1901, reviser 
University of Illinois. 
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New York 


The 16th school year opened Wed- 
nesday, October 2; 48 students matricu- 
lated, 20 in the senior class, 28 in the 
junior class. Of this number 12 are 
men and 36 women. Of 20 members 
of the senior class all but one are col- 
lege graduates and she has had two 
years of college work. Of the 28 mem- 
bers of the junior class, 23 are college 
graduates. Of the remaining five all 
but one have had one or more years of 
college work. The following is a classi- 
fication of students by colleges: 


REMM ANS 51066-5405 sas she's ee cine ‘4 
PE oe cod bb is ceed Seces caked ees 4 
NI ss naasdiy cia ibaiwtece bee learc rues 4 
EMM, 55. igc wicca mess 6.5.0ee news 4 
WREMINOME o0 5/0050 5s cscecesuas's's 3 
MMMM eae aictl ect teickee nase 2 
EMRE iia soles sci 0 0s oe ee 0 65) 6:6:6.6:4 2 
ENINERNEE oS oe hac wine care e bbs 6.e6-0e 2 
MUPEMIIENIN Ts 6 S0 Gk wi05b 6s oe0d eleva nine 2 
IRD ia sir doa clove edsaGie cadences I 
MMMM arco oiers'as ok 5 aieie'e. sud marn'sie sae I 
NORM 2s cn bs 6 c:56s:a bles oc baig oie bss I 
Rovio sci vale eck cnet veaels I 
PIRIRINEIR S65 a. e:'esfeareielse & 65:0 esi claiale ave I 
OE ee ce Ce I 
Packer collegiate institute ........ I 
PIII eA airuu cba o0le ead eles 63 I 
Royal university of Norway....... I 
IRIN CLAS 668 eis0'6s 4iaedp0ie I 
University of Chicago ............ I 
University of Cincinnati .......... I 
University of Michigan ........... I 
University of Minnesota ......... I 
University of Nebraska .......... I 
University of Oklahoma .......... I 
WOUINES 13 ac soreey os 260005 6 cob I 
WEStEI ROSCIVE i. icicccccecesess I 
WMEINIEE  clcikie-3 v.Sed Seiseenenesaees.s I 
Women’s college of Baltimore .... 1 

47 


A few important changes in the cur- 
riculum have already been made, and 
others will follow later in the year. The 
course in reference work, formerly in 
the senior year, has been made a junior 
course. The work in current topics has 
been transferred from the reading sem- 
inar to the reference hour. The fall 
term began with courses in elementary 
classification and elementary bibliog- 
raphy alternating with each other, in- 
stead of the course in elementary cata- 
loging, which in previous years has 
begun October t. 

The school had the very unusual 
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pleasure on Friday, October 11, of 
listening to an informal address by 
Jacob A. Riis, which was optimistic 
and bracing, and thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the man. 
SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 
Pratt 


Bertha Frances, class of ’99, has ac- 
cepted a position in the library of the 
American society of civil engineers, 
New York city. 


Annie H. Gilman, class of 1901, has 
been engaged as assistant in the Pratt 
institute free library. 


Marion S. Morse, class of 1901, has 
been made librarian of the Union set- 
tlement library, New York city. 


Bertha O. Trube, classes 1900-1901, 
has been appointed acting librarian of 
the Woman’s institute, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Sarah C. Nelson, ’92, has been en- 
gaged to catalog the Public library of 
Akron, Ohio. 

Henrietta C. Bartlett, I901, is en- 
gaged in cataloging the library of the 
Inwood school at Lawrence, N. Y. 


Addenda and Errata—Welsh’s Eng- 
lish Masterpiece Course. 


Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

In connection with reference work 
on Tennyson, I send you a note of cor- 
rections and additions to the useful 
book, English masterpiece course, by 
Alfred H. Welsh, Silver, Burdett & Co., 
publishers, New York, Boston, and Chi- 
cago. 

Pages 108, 199, North American re- 
view, vol. CX XX, 102, 104, should read 
vol. CXXXIII, 102-6, to this may be 
added another useful reference, vol. 
LXXXIII, North American review, p. 
115, Welsh, pp. 196-1098. 

The reference to Kingsley’s Miscel- 
lanies, 1-218, may be found also in 
Kingsley’s Literary and general essays. 
London Macmillan & Co., 1880, page 
103. Yours truly, 

WILLIAM BEkrR, Libr’n. 
Howard Memorial library, New Or- 
leans. 
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Books 


A recent bibliographic work is A bib- 
liographical contribution to the study 
of John Ruskin, by M. Ethel Jameson 
of Detroit. 

A cursory examination would lead 
one to say that this should prove a 
helpful tool for study clubs and others 
desiring information about Ruskin and 
his writings. The work is divided as 
follows: Significant facts in the life of 
John Ruskin, Estimates of Ruskin, 
Books by production chronologically, 
British editions of Ruskin’s books, For- 
eign editions. Bibliography of books 
composed of, and containing, Selec- 
tions from Ruskin’s writings, also of 
books for which he wrote prefaces, 
notes, letters, etc.; Bibliography of 
books concerning John Ruskin, his life, 
works, and writings; Bibliography of 
magazine articles; Index. 

Another very helpful tool for study 
clubs is a recent book, American litera- 
ture—a laboratory method, by H. L. 
Mason, professor of English language 
and literature in Drexel institute. It is 
arranged specially for study. Amer- 
ican literature is treated by chronolog- 
ical periods, colonial, revolutionary, 
and national eras, the latter being di- 
vided into poetry, prose thought, and 
prose fiction. The study of the various 
authors is mapped out in a number of 
syllabi, followed by pertinent questions. 
A very complete list of reference books 
is given, and also an index of authors. 

E. C. Stedman says of the book: A 
clear, succinct guidebook and a pene- 
trative catechism. 


The appearance of the abridged edi- 
tion of Poole’s index to periodical lit- 
erature more than justifies the expecta- 
tions aroused by the preliminary an- 
nouncements. It covers the field for 
the average public library’s supply of 
periodicals, which lose most of their 
value without an index, and no library, 
large or small, can do good reference 
work in periodicals without a copy of 
Poole’s index. This abridged edition 
solves the problem for the small library. 











. Classification 


Classification 


Classification, theoretical and practical: By 
Ernest Cushing Richardson, librarian of 
Princeton university; the New York State li- 
brary school association alumni lectures, Igoo- 
1g01. New York, C. Scribner’s Sons, Igo!. 


These lectures on classification ex- 
hibit finely the rare philosophic insight 
and logical faculty which mark their 
author, and have characterized his many 
lectures and papers on library subjects. 
No one has done more than he to give 
a thorough elucidation to many matters 
on which current thought is apt to be 
loose. All that he writes bears the 
hall-mark of real scholarship, and at 
the same time shows a genius for prac- 
ticality. 

Beginning with defining classification 
as “the putting together of like things,” 
the introduction discusses the idea of 
likeness in its various bearings, clearing 
the ground for its application to classi- 
fication. 

The first lecture (there are but two) 
sets forth the author’s conception of 
the order of the sciences under the 
new régime of evolutionary philosophy, 
closing with an outline of a natural 
order, beginning with mathematics and 
proceeding through biology, anthropol- 
ogy and sociology to theology. The 
second lecture attempts the application 
of these principles to the actual classi- 
fication of books, treats wisely of the 
difference between theoretical classifi- 
cation and book classification, i. e., ar- 
rangement of the books on the shelves, 
and lays down certain criteria of a 
practical book classification. 

The appendix (which occupies a good 
deal more than half of the book) is an 
exposition in chronological order of, 
first, 145 theoretical, and, second, 172 
practical systems of classification, be- 
ginning with Plato and ending with 
that of Dr Richardson himself, as ap- 
plied to the Princeton university library. 
This historical survey is of the highest 
value, the various systems being not 
only enumerated but expounded, with 
bibliographical references in nearly 
every case. 
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When Dr Richardson finds the origin 
of classification in the Garden of Eden, 
where knowledge of good came to be 
distinguished from knowledge of evil, 
he must be credited with a bit of pleas- 
antry akin to his lecture on Libraries 
before the Flood. If choice between 
good and bad be classification it cer- 
tainly began very much earlier, and was 
not much advanced when ethical values 
were distinguished rather than lower 
ones. In like manner it is difficult to 
accept our author’s dictum, that man is 
differentiated from the lower orders as 
being the classifying animal. It is not 
more difficult to find something much 
like classifying among some kinds of 
animals than among primitive men. 

For any historical discussion of the 
subject of classification, we have been 
accustomed to turn to Edward Edwards’ 
long and excellent chapter on classifi- 
catory schemes in the second volume 
of his Memoirs of libraries (1859). 
Henceforth Dr Richardson’s book, rep- 
resenting not merely the progress of 
40 years, but a more systematic and 
scholarly treatment, will stand as the 
principal authority. 

At the same time, as the occasion of 
the lectures might suggest, it is mainly 
of academic or scholastic interest, and 
while it treats at length of the practical 
side of book classification, it still leaves 
the classifier to work out his own salva- 
tion from the pitfalls set by the rapid 
recrystallizations of thought and knowl- 
edge, and the recasting of terminolo- 
gies. 

The classifying of a modern library 
is more properly its arrangement to 
suit its own special and even temporary 
needs, and the process should be ham- 
pered as littie as may be by a set 
system of notation or of subdivision, 
freedom of adaptation to changing con- 
ditions and to the progress of knowl- 
edge beinga prime desideratum. It is 
not difficult to deduce this moral from 
Dr Richardson’s admirable little book, 
especially from the tables of his own 
classification, but it is not taught as ex- 
plicitly as it might be. W. I. F. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Revere, Mass., has had an offer of 
$20,000 from Andrew Carnegie for a 
public library. 


The Turner Memorial library of Tor- 
rington, Conn., was opened to the pub- 
lic September 12. 


The Copeland Memorial library at 
Greenville, Mass., was dedicated with 
appropriate exercises October 16. 


Middleboro, Mass., has received a 
gift of $100,000 for a public library by 
the will of the late T. S. Pierce of that 
city. 

Harvard university library reports a 
unique collection of Slovak literature 
recently acquired, the largest and most 
complete of its kind. 


A complimentary dinner was given 
to J.C. Dana on October Ig by 35 repre- 
sentative citizens of Springfield, Mass., 
to express their appreciation of the 
work the public library is doing in that 
city. 

By the will of the late Mrs Harriet 
Wilcox of New York, $150,000 is given 
to the Westerly (R. I.) library associa- 
tion in trust, the income to be used in 
maintaining the building, library, and 
the adjoining park. 


Frances Elizabeth Haynes, of the New 
York State library school, 1896-97, re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Levi Heywood memorial library, Gard- 
ner, Mass., to accept a position as as- 
sistant librarian at Mt Holyoke college. 


Mary O. Nutting has resigned as li- 
brarian of Mt Holyoke college, and 
been made librarian emeritus. Bertha 
E. Blakely, formerly assistant librarian, 
has been made librarian, and Frances 
E. Haynes has been appointed assistant 
librarian. 


Edward Capen, of Haverhill, Mass., 
died October 20 at his home in that city. 
Mr Capen was from 1852 to 1874 libra- 
rian of the Boston public library, and 
for many years had been librarian 
emeritus of the Haverhill library. He 
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was a member of the class of ’42 of 
Harvard. 
Central Atlantic 


The Astral branch of the Pratt insti- 
tute free library was transferred Sep- 
tember 15 to the Brooklyn Public li- 
brary, and will be continued asa branch 
of that library. 


Frances Thomson, Pratt 1go0o, has 
resigned her position in the library of 
the Y. W.C.A., New York, to accept 
the librarianship of the Mount Vernon 
(N. Y.) public library. 


Frank A. Buhl, a wealthy retired iron 
manufacturer, has donated a fine build- 
ing that will cost $200,000 to Sharon, 
Pa., to be used as a place of public 
gathering, library, and gymnasium. 


Alice C. Fichtenkam has been placed 
in charge of the preparation of the an- 
nual catalog of public documents, in 
the department of public documents 
at Washington. 


Clara Richards, of Warrensburgh, N. 
Y., and her sister, Mrs Rowland C. Kel- 
logg of Elizabethtown, have just given 
to the town of Warrensburgh a fine free 
library and reading-room, with provi- 
sion for perpetual care, to be known as 
the Richards library. 


Newark’s new public library building 
has a device for disposing of dust which 
promises to beahelp. At the corners 
of the rooms are air exhaust flues, 
running to the cellar. Powerful air 
draughts passing down these flues seize 
the dust and carry it away. When a 
volume is dusted it is done near one of 
them, and consequently the dust is 
drawn down and not permitted to set- 
tle again upon the books. 


The trustees of the New York Public 
library have selected the firms of Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White, Carrere & Hast- 
ings, and Babb, Cook & Willard, all 
noted architects, to plan the 65 new 
library buildings. The firms will divide 
the territory between them and will 
work in harmonious codperation in 
planning the new buildings. The first 
were thearchitects of the Boston Public 
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library, and the second designed the 
great central building for the New York 
library, while Mr Carrere was the pre- 
siding genius of the board of architects 
at Buffalo, and Mr Cook one of its 
strongest members, and the architect 
of the group of structures back of the 
Electric tower, including the stadium, 
plaza, propylaea, and the entrance to 
the Midway. 


Central 


Ft Wayne (Ind.) public library has 
adopted open shelves. 


Cleveland public library will open 
two more branch libraries. 


Nashville, Tenn., has been offered 
$100,000 for a public library by Andrew 
Carnegie. 


Isaac Stephenson, of Marinette, Wis., 
has given $30,000 to that city for a pub- 
lic library. 


Henry D. Burnet has been appointed 
cataloger in the library of the university 
of Missouri. 


Austin, Minn., has received an offer 
of $12,000 for a public library from An- 
drew Carnegie. 


Elwood, Ind., has had an offer of 
$25,000 for a public library from An- 
drew Carnegie. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered Nee- 
nah, Wis., $10,000 for a public library 
on the usual conditions. 


The Erickson library of Boone, Iowa, 
was dedicated and opened to the public 
with appropriate ceremonies October 2. 


Sabra W. Vought, of the New York 
State library school, class of 1go!, has 
been appointed librarian of the univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 


J. Hirschler, of the university of Kan- 
sas, has been appointed librarian of 
Rose polytechnic institute at Terre 
Haute, Ind. He succeeds Albert Fau- 
rot. 

The Oshkosh (Wis.) public library 


will have an exhibit of 90 original draw- 
ings from the Century Co., loaned 
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through the Library commission for the 
first two weeks of November. 


Esther Crawford, of the New York 
State library school, 1889-90, 1895-96, 
resigned her position as cataloger of 
the public library, Dayton, Ohio, to ac- 
cept a position as assistant librarian at 
the Hatch library, Adelbert college. 


South 


The Carnegie public library, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., was opened to the public 
October 17 with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. Mrs Charles Scheuber is libra- 
rian. 


Jessica G. Cone, graduate of the New 
York State library school, class of ’95, 
began October I a six months’ engage- 
ment as cataloger at the Howard li- 
brary, Nashville, Tenn. 


Marilla W. Freeman, for the past 
four years librarian of the Michigan 
City (Ind.) library, has been elected li- 
brarian of the Carnegie library at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, at an increase of salary. 
Miss Freeman was in the Newberry li- 
brary for three years under Dr Poole. 


West 


South Omaha, Neb., has been offered 
$50,000 for a public library by Andrew 
Carnegie on the usual conditions. 


Jane Rodgers, of the New York State 
library school, 1900-1901, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Washburn col- 
lege library, Topeka, Kan. 


J. R. Mulvane has presented to the 
public library of Topeka, Kan., bonds 
which will give the library an income 
of $126a year. This is to be spent for 
new books as a memorial to his wife, 
who died Aug. 20, Igol. 


The Parmly Billings memorial library 
of Billings, Mont., was dedicated and 
opened to the public on October 1 with 
appropriate ceremonies. This library 
was a gift to the city by Frederick Bill- 
ings of New York, in memory of his 
brother. 


In a recent circular of information, 
issued by the University of Missouri, 
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Librarian Gerould of that institution, 
gives some very good directions as to 
the arrangement and administration of 
the school libraries of that state. The 
circular also contains good lists of ref- 
erence and text-books for school libra- 
ries. 
Foreign 

Andrew Carnegie has offered the city 
of Waterford, Ireland, $25,000 for a 
public library. 


Toronto university has received $10,- 
000 to be used for their library, a gift 
from Mr and Mrs Goldwin Smith. 


Margaret Windeyer, graduate of the 
New York library school, class of ’gg, 
has been appointed library assistant in 
the Public library of New South Wales, 
Sydney, Australia. 

Miss Windeyer, and two other women 
just added to the staff, are the first 
women ever employed in an Australian 
library. 

Prof. Max Muller’s library has been 
purchased for the University of Tokio. 
The collection includes about 13,000v. 
The Japanese were eager to obtain this 
library, and it would have been bought 
by the Hongwangsi Monastery if it had 
not been previously acquired for the 
University of Tokio. 

The building of the National library 
of Ireland, in the city of Dublin, was 
opened in 1890, and is one of the best 
for its size in Great Britain or Ireland. 
The librarian is T. W. Lyster, one of the 
foremost librarians of the day. He has 
adopted many modern ideas of library 
work, and has in the library a room full 
of books that are absolutely free to the 
public without the intervention of em- 
ployés. The books of the library are 
arranged on the decimal system, devel- 
oped by Melvil Dewey, the American 
librarian. 

The Roval Dublin society’s library 
was taken over by the state in 1877, and 
from that time it has been known as the 
National library of Ireland. The li- 
brary had been since its inception es- 
sentially a free library, open to respect- 
able persons introduced by members of 
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the Dublin society. This was true in 
1836, when a parliamentary commission 
recommended that it be made the Na- 
tional library of Ireland; and it has 
probably been free on the same terms 
since the beginning of the last century. 
Its administration from 1877 to 1900 
was in the hands of the department of 
science and art, but in the latter year, it, 
with the museum and other institutions 
of science and art in Dublin, passed to 
the administrative hands of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and technical in- 
struction for Ireland. The library is 
under the superintendence of 12 trus- 
tees, of whom eight are elected annu- 
ally by the Royal Dublin society and 
four are appointed by the lord lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. There is an annual 
grant for book purchases of £1000, 
which is supplemented by a temporary 
addition of £300 per annum. 

The growth of the library and the in- 
crease in the number of persons who 
avail themselves of its privileges are 
shown in the figures here given. In 
1878 the attendance of readers was 27,- 
452, and in 1g00 it was 148,405. The 
number of volumes has grown from 19,- 
oco in 1849 to 130,000 last year, while 
the number of readers in attendance in 
1849 was estimated at 8000. The library 
is the only considerable popular refer- 
ence library in Dublin, and it contains 
more printed volumes than any other 
collection in Ireland except that of 
Trinity college. The desire of its man- 
agers is to make it in fact the state li- 
brary, the museum that will be to Ire- 
land what the British museum is to 
England. In pursuance of this idea 
plans are being developed to collect 
and bind for preservation a considera- 
ble number of the newspapers published 
in Ireland, and in other directions bring 
about improvements and additions that 
will make it match the title it bears and 
meet the responsibilities implied by the 
conception of its scope. 





For sale—Unbound volumes of Library 
journal, 1897 to 1g00inclusive. Address 
Irene Gibson, Public library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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| “Professor Sloane’s sound judgment, his remarkable deductive 
powers, keen insight, and tersely vigorous style well qualify him for 
the work in which he is so happily successtul.’”"—Boston 77vanscripe. 


| The French Revolution and 
Religious Reform 


By WILLIAM M. SLOANE 


Professor of History at Columbia University and author of “The Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’ ‘The French War and the Revolution,” etc. 


ROFESSOR SLOANE’S new history considers the French Revolution from a point of view of special 
interest. The effort to find a normal and regular evolution in the French Revolution characterizes 
all recent studies of the epoch. But ata given moment the rate of the movement was so hastened 

that it seemed as if the entire structure of French Society were falling inruins. Startling as is this ap- 
parent interruption, the explanation seems to lie in the passion for religious emancipation and the titanic 
struggle to throw off the ecclesiastical yoke. Exhausted by overhaste, the nation finally turned tu a com- 
promise. 

The author has sought to outline the successive steps whereby the revolutionary governments 
sought the end so earnestly desired by the enlightened of all classes and to exhibit the retarding forces 
| existing partly by foreign intervention, partly by the conservatism of the devout French who were ad- 
| herents of the papacy, and partly by the fanaticism of unbelief. 


$2.00 Net actncninicct aS Cents). 
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| 
“The Civil War ry | Pere of Speech 2 
the Constitution. o | @ Essays on English 
| 
By JOHN W. BURGESS By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Dy versit A 
Professor of Political Science and Constitutional Prefessor Sete Cees ?; oe author of 
| Law and Dean of the Faculty of Political 
Science in Columbia University. “c MONG the few who have bravely fought 
| for a reasonable latitude in the use of 
| HIS important work is eminently a constitu- English, and for our freedom from the 
tional history in its discussion of the points at thrall of the language, Mr. Matthews is certainly 
issue in the light of public iaw and political the leader. . . Mr. Matthews book is bound to 
| science, but it is alsoa stirring and graphic ac- provoke discussion. It sounds a note which can- 
count of the events of the war. Anesrecial fea- not be disregarded.”’—Chicago /7idune. 
| ture is its brilliant and searching portraiture of the “It is also full of hopeful, healthy. vigorous 
| great Personalities on both sides, It is one of the optimism, and instead of studying a dead past 
| American History Series following the author’s concerns itself with a living present and a dawn- 
| “The Middle Period.” Im two volumes, | ing future ’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
| $2.00 Net (postage, 20 cents). | $1.25 net (postage 11 cents). 


| 
ul 


A BOOK BY THE PRESIDENT OF YALE 


The Education of the Ameri- 
can Citizen 


By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


| 

i 

| 

| RESIDENT HADLEY believes that in many of the political writings of the day there is a tendency 

| to lay two much stress on the mechanism of government and of industry, and two little on the 

| force by which this mechanism is kept at work. This book is offered to the public in the hope that it 

| may contribute something to the understanding of our es needs, to the growth of a public sentiment 
which shall give us power to meet those needs, and to the development of those educational methods 
which shall make for an increase of such power in years tocome. $1.50 net (postage 11 cts). 

} 





| ALL ‘Booksellers, or 
| CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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Special List of New Books 


Brady, Cyrus Townsend. Colonial 
fights and fighters. Stories of explor- 
ation, adventure and battles on the 
American continent prior to the War 
of the Revolution. O. cl., ill. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., N. Y.) IgoI. $1.20 net. 

“Colonial fights and fighters is just the book 
to give to the boy or girl seeking a tale of adven- 
ture and blood-stirring events. It is history, with 
the charm and color of romance, and cannot fail 
to please and instruct.”—M/, £. Ahern. 


Morris, Clara. Life on the stage. 
Personal experiences and recollections. 
D. cl., 1 por. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
N.Y.) Igol. $1.50 net. 

This is but a collection of simple 
narratives, told with a peculiar ten- 
derness and frankness, ‘showing the 
“man and woman”’ side of great per- 
sonages whom the public vaguely knows 
only as unreal members of a mimic 
world. 


923.144 Tarbell, Ida M. Life of Napoleon 


TI7 


364 
W66 


Bas 


L84 


Bonaparte; with a sketch of Josephine, 
empress of the French. Selected from 
acollection of authorities owned by the 
Congressional library and supplement- 
ed by pictures from various French 
collections. O.cl., ill., por. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co., N. Y.) Igol. $2.50. 

A most interesting and sympathetic 
story of these two noted people. 


Willard, Josiah Flynt. The world of 
graft. D.cl. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
N.Y.) 1901. $1.25. 

One of the most discussed books of 
the year. 

“Mr. Flynt’s work deserves the most atten- 
tive reading and the most serious consideration 
of that large body of taxpayers who constitute 
the quarry of the powers that prey. 

—The Interior, 


Bigelow, Poultney. Children of the 
Nations; a study of colonization and 
its problems. O. cl. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., N. Y.) Igor. $2 net. 

A study of colonization which at- 
tempts to explain the influence which 
the mother country exerts upon the 
colonies,and which the colonies exert 
upon the mother country—for good or 
evil. To Americans the subject should 
be of keen interest, now that we have 
a colonial empire to administer and 
problems to solve across the sea. 


London, Jack. The God of his fathers. 
D.cl. (McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y.) 


IgOI. $I. 


50. ; 
Stories of the Klondike and the great 
Northwest. 

“The stories are powerful. The chill, the 
desolation, the brilliant cold, its hardships and 
its beauties, have been interpreted with almost 
poetic inspiration.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Libraries 
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Hawkins, Anthony Hope. Tristram of 
Blent. D.cl. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
N.Y.) Ig0I. $1.50. 

“A rare delight for the novel reader, original 
in conception and handling, bright and read- 
able, dramatic and powerful. It is fully as in- 
teresting as ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ while 
much more complete and satisfactory.” 

—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


White, Stewart Edward. The 
Westerners. D.cl. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co. N.Y.) 1901. $1.50. _ ; 

A story of the Black Hills in the 
period when the mining fever was at 
its height. 

“The thing is vital. There is a force and a 
sincerity distinctly western; the grim natural- 
ness of elementary things. Furthermore, Mr 
White knows his West, his plains, his Indians 
and his mining camps.”’ 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Sinclair, May. Two sides of a ques- 
tion. D. cl. (J. F. Taylor & Co, N 
Y.) Igor. $1.50. 

“This book belongs to a high order of im- 
aginative fiction, based upon the essential reali- 
ties of life ”"— The Atheneum. 

“A masterpiece.”—Bookman. 


Paine, Albert Bigelow. The van dwell- 
ers; a strenuous quest for a home. 
D. cl. (J. F. Taylor & Co., N. Y.) Igol. 
75 cents. 

‘Told with delicious humor. Every actual or 
prospective housekeeper will enjoy comparing 
its experiences with his own.” 

—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
Halsey, Francis Whiting, ed. Amer- 
ican authors and their homes; personal 
descriptions and interviews, edited with 
an introduction and additions by F. W. 
Halsey. D.bd., ill., por. (James Pott 
& Co., N.Y.) Ig01. $1.25 net. 

“The atmosphere created by these sketches 
gives one the oe of talking face to face and 
hearing the voice of the person who is speaking. 
An interesting bit of personal sketching done 
with a delicate touch.’’—M. £. Ahern. 


Stodart,Walker A. Robert Buchanan, 
the poet of modern revolt. O.cl. (M.F. 
Mansfield & Co., N. Y.) $2.25 net. 


Willson, Beckles. The tenth island; 
being an account of Newfoundland, its 
people, its politics, its problems and its 
peculiarities. With an appendix by 
Lord Charles Beresford. O., buckram, 
with map. (M. F. Mansfield, N. Y.) 
$1.50 net. 


Walkley, A. B. Frames of mind. D. cl. 
$1.25. 

Current comment by the literary 
editor of the London Times. 


Iliowizi, Henry. The weird Orient, 
nine mystic tales. D. cl., ill. (Henry 
T. Coates & Co., Phil.) 1900. $1.50. 

RICHARD HENRY STODDARD says: “Readers 
are not likely to require any guarantee of their 
authenticity, which is unmistakable, they reveal 
such knowledge of early Jewish and Moslem tra- 
ditions and superstitions.” 
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A Few 
new 
Books 


w 


Which are 
Especially Suitable 
for 
Libraries 


Sd 


Published by 
McCLURE, 


PHILLIPS 
AND 


COMPANY 
New York 


A New 
Illustrated Catalogue 
Sent Postpaid 
Upon Request 








SEEN IN GERMANY 
By Ray Stannard Baker 


The most interesting aspects of Germany’s military and 
civil life are portrayed with pen, pencil and camera. The 
book is illustrated by George Varian from studies made in 
Germany especially for this work. s2mo, $2.00 net; post- 
paid, $2.15 


COLONIAL FIGHTS 
AND FIGHTERS 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Stories of exploration, adventure and battle on the American 
continent prior to the War of the Revolution. This is the 
second number of an historical, series of which “American 
Fights and Fighters” was the first. With 16 full-page illus- 
trations. samo, $1.20 met; postpaid, $1.35. 


BY BREAD ALONE 
By I. K. Friedman 


This novel deals with life in the great steel mills of South 
Chicago. A steel strike is the central theme and it is por- 
trayed with a vividness and a knowledge of labor contrv- 
versies which lift the work far above the plane of mere 
fiction. s2mo, $7.50. 


SONS OF THE SWORD 


By Mrs. Margaret L. Woods 


Spain during the Napoleonic period subsequent to the Peace 
of Anions is the scene. The principal character is an English 
girl who leads an adventuresome life amid the clash of con- 
tinental armies. s2mo, $1.50. 


LIFE OF PASTEUR 
By R. Vallery-Radot 


Much has béen written concerning the work of Pasteur. 
‘This book tells the lite story of the man. It is the authori- 
tative biography of the great scientist, written by his son-in- 
law. 2vols. 8vo. Fer set, $750 net; postpaid, $7.90. 


THE LIFE OF THE MASTER 


By Dr. John Watson (lan Maclaren) 


It brings the history of Jesus on earth home to the 
understanding and the heart. In this it is assisted by the 
16 full-page illustrations in colors, from originals painted in 
Palestine by Corwin Knapp Linson. 8vo. $3.50 net; post- 
paid, $3.72. 


LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 


By James Boswell 


A new and unequaled edition printed by J. M. Dent & Co. 
of London, containing 100 drawings of localities connected 
with Johnson and his times, and 10 photogravure portraits. 
Per set, 3 vols., $9.00 met; postpaid, $9.46. 
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The Connection Between Books 
and Magazines. 


A year ago we published books only. This fall we have a vigorous 
and successful magazine in The World’s Work; we are just beginning a 
beautiful magazine called Country Life in America, made for people who 
love the country, and we are entrusted by the firm of John Wanamaker 
with the editing, illustrating and manufacture of Everybody’s Magazine, 





with full power to secure the very best for it. 
Thus we are brought into touch with all that goes on in the literary world, extending greatly 


our opportunities to secure good books. 


Our plan is of to publish as many books as possible, 


but to make the standard of the books we do undertake higher each year, and to issue only 


those which we believe have a real reason for existence. 


Here are some of our recent publica- 


tions; every one of them has good reasons for succeeding in a large way: 


Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Kim.’’ 
_ The greatest novel of the greatest literary genius of our 
time. (Illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, $1.50.) 
The Harriman Alaska Expedition. 


An epoch-making work of scientific travel, narrating 
the remarkable discoveries of the Harriman Expedition. 
(With 40 superb colored plates, 85 photogravures, 5 maps 
and 300 text cuts. 2vols. $15.00 net.) 


The Furniture of Our Forefathers. 


A unique and fascinating work. (2 vols., with 24 pho- 
togravures, 128 full-page halftones and about 200 text 
cuts. $20.00 net.) 


Up From Slavery. 


Booker T. Washington’s autobiography, which has 
been aptly called ‘“‘The new and better ‘Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin.’’’ (With photogravures, $1.50 net.) 
A Journey to Nature. 
By ‘‘J. P. M.”? A book of real genius, describing the 


way in which a Wall Street man, driven to the country by 
a weak heart, first learns to know Nature.” ($1.50 net.) 


ke The same author's “Making of a Country Rome,” 
uniform with above, will be ready next month. 
The Octopus. 


Frank Norris’s ‘‘epic of wheat,” dealing with a dramatic 
and absorbing story of the fight of the farmers against 
the railroad. ($1.50.) 


Old Songs for Young America. 


The children’s classics which have never before been 
set down, with words, music, and charming illustrations 
in color by B. Ostertag. ($2.00 net.) 


Bears of Blue River. 


By Charles Major, author of ‘When Knighthood was 
in eel (Illustrated by Frost and Baker. ($1.25 
net 


The Road to Frontenac. 
-Samuel Merwin’s charming romance of the St. Law- 
rence and the Canada forest ia the 17th century. (lllus- 
trated by Blumenschein. (S$1.50.) 





The Personal Edition of George Eliot’s 
Works. 
The Temple Dickens. 
The New Nature Library. 


Books on insects, wild flowers, mushrooms, birds, birds’ 
nests, and butterflies. With colored photographs. 7 vol- 
umes ready. 


An Englishwoman’s Love Letters. 

The mysterious literary sensation of a year ago, a quar- 
ter of a million copies of which were sold in America. 
($1.50 net.) 

Ger"A Modern Antaus,” by the author of the above, 
wil beissued shortly. s/tisanovelof most unusual power, 
originality and poetic feeling, dealing with the tascinat- 
ing personality of Tristram Gavney. ($1.50 net.) 


The Lane That Had No Turning. 


Gilbert Parker’s dramatic novelette of Pontiac, with a 
number of characteristic shorter stories. ($1.50.) 


The Good Red Earth. 


An idyllic love story of Western England by Eden Phil- 
potts, who has made such a name for himself in this field. 


($1 50.) 
The Voice of the People. 

Ellen Glasgow’s strong novel of modern politics and 
society in Virginia, pronounced ‘‘the best picture of 
Southern life since the war that has appeared in fiction.” 
($1 50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. 

Mrs. Seton Thompson’s entertaining account of her 
adventures on trips in the Rocky Mountains with her 
artist author husband. (Beautifully illustrated, $2.00.) 


Joscelyn Cheshire. 


A romance of Revolutionary days in the Carolinas and 
of a thrilling escape from the dreaded British prison- 
hulks, by Sara Beaumont Kennedy. (Illustrated $1.50.) 


A Short History of the Revolution. 


By Everett Tomlinson, the well-known author of books 
for young people. (<0 illustrations, $2 00 net.) 


For net books sent by mail add 10% of list price for postage. 


DOUBLEDAY, 


PAGE & CO., 


34 Union Square, E., New York. 
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STRONG PEATURES 


Of Our Library Department 








1 OUR EXPERIENCE 
Extending over many years, and fitting us to supply 
ready information with regard to Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Titles, Editions and_ Bindings. 


4. ERG SIOCE 


To which we have access, comprising more of the 
standard and worthy publications of English and 
American houses than can be found elsewhere 
in the United States. 


3. OUR SPECIALTY 


Of finding and importing Rare Books—duty free— 
for Libraries. 


4. PROMPTNESS 
In filling orders and satisfactory prices. 


THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO,, Chicago 
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Five points to consider. 


Everyone interested in the question of a library book stack ought to 
consider carefully the points we claim as rendering the L. B. diamond frame 
stack absolutely superior to any other stack on the market. 

1. It is rigid, strong, and light in weight beyond all others ever made, 
combining the maximum of strength with the minimum of material, and is 
of the most approved fireproof construction. 

2. It is adjustable to a nicety. A woman or child can raise or lower 
any shelf and fix it at the exact point desired. 

3. Itis free from superfluous metal or any obstruction to a clear view 
of the books. It is perfectly ventilated, gives free access to air and light 
from top to bottom, with no chance for dust to collect. 

4. It is best adapted of any form of stack to receive electric or other 
artificial lighting apparatus. 

5. Itisexpansive. As the library grows new tiers can be added to the 
stack without disturbing or weakening the lower ones and without removing 
the books. 


Send for our illustrated stack catalog giving full particulars. 


Library Bureau 
530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. | Washington. London, W.C., 


377 Broadway. 215 Madison St. 112-116N. Broad St. 928-930 F St. 10 Bloomsburg St. 


L y, 
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Who use them. 


Among the hundreds using Library Bureau patented 
steel stacks are the following: 


Connecticut. 


Kent Memorial Library, Suffield. 
New Britain Institute Library, New 
Britain. 
Illinois. 


John Crerar Library, Chicago. 
Gail Borden Public Library, Elgin. 
City Library, Champaign. 


Indiana. 


Public Library, Anderson. 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis. 


Iowa. 
Des Moines City Library, Des Moines, 


Kentucky. 
Public Library, Lexington. 
Maine. 
Lawrence Library, Fairfield. 


Massachusetts. 


Public Library, Lynn. 

Free Public Library, Watertown. 
Free Public Library, Worcester. 
Adams Free Library, North Adams. 


Minnesota. 
Public Library, Owatonna. 
Michigan. 


Michigan State Library. 
Public Library, Jackson. 


Missouri. 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Nebraska. 
Public Library, Omaha. 


New Hampshire. 
New Hampshire State Library, Con- 
cord. 
New Jersey. 
Free Public Library, Jersey City. 
Free Public Library, Orange. 

Jersey City Library, Jersey City. 
Montclair Public Library, Montclair. 
New York. 

New York University Library, Uni- 
versity Heights. 
Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo. 
Ohio. 
Public Library, Toledo. 


Oklahoma. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, 


Pennsylvania. 
Public Library, Bradford. 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburg. 
Vermont. 
Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport. 


Wisconsin. 


Public Library, Wausau. 
Simmons Library, Kenosha. 


Library Bureau 


530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


New York, 
377 Broadway. 


Chicago, 
215 Madison St. 


Philadelphia, 
112-116 N. Broad St. 


London, W. C., 


10 Bloomsburg St. 


Washington, 
928-930 F. St. 


S/S 
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—_— 
CUMULATIVE j,.. Select List of Periodicals 
INDEX is a Time and Labor Saver 

















Makes your periodical literature more valuable. 

Enables you to find the desired article on any subject quickly. 

Stimulates systematic use of periodic literature. 

Enables the librarian to refer the reader to the latest information on current 
subjects of inquiry. 

Edited by specialists. Published monthly, cumulates quarterly. 


Price, five dollars per year. Binding case and subject index free. 











We will send the 
CUMULATIVE INDEX 


_aeamaaveaace soxee | CUMULATIVE INDEX CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ADDRESS 





























To LIBRARY GIVERS AND Rie OF 
New Pustic LIBRARIES. 


a 
J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, : 
with more than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying 
books for new public libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of : 
absolutely standard books covering every department of literature, including 
latest books, the whole arranged in groups and alphabetized, which libraries ; 
employing him have the free use of. 

Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of ; 
a few libraries served. Send for circular. 


Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass, 





Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 
Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 
Webster (Mass.) Public Library. Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. B 
Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 
James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 
N.Y. The Zadoc Long Free Library, Buckfield, Me., 
And many others. | 


| 
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SPLENDID BOOK BARGAINS 
for 


LIBRARIES 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. has just published its Fall Clearance Catalogue, 

containing the latest and best book bargains we have ever had to offer. The cat- 
alogue gives the list and net prices of the books and makes some splendid quotations 
on regular works besides. The whole presents a list which every librarian should 
investigate carefully before expending the Fall appropriations. 

We have been supplying libraries for fifty years. We know titles, authors, bind- 
ings, publishers; all there is to know about miscellaneous books. We are prepared to 
supply you these books on the shortest notice and offer you the best discounts. Further , 
than this, we can ship your books in one shipment, which will save you 

TIME oo MONEY &2 WORRY 

Librarians are cordially invited, when in New York City, to visit our new book 
floor at 33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square North. We have there the largest single 
floor devoted to books in the country. It is light and roomy, so that you can see the 
books you want. You will always receive the promptest attention. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CoO. 


Publishers 
33 East 17th Street, Union Square North, New York 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


mee Piggins’ 
Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 





age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients, and am worthy of 
my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


[Main Office. 271 Ninth Street ~. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street § U.S.A. 
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**A clear, succinct guidebook and a penetrative 
catechism. Such a book is sure to keep alivein 
America a knowledge of, and regard for, what is 
best in our imaginative literature thus far. That 
is a grand result in this rapid, modern age.” 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


3 AMERICAN LITERATURE : 
: A LABORATORY. METHOD 


By H. L. MASON, 


Professor of English in Drexel Institute. 


‘*As chairman of the Book Committee of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, I have recommended 
that the Librarian place a copy of your book in 
each of the seventeen or eighteen branches of our 
library. I believe that the boo< will have an excel- 
lent influence in stimulating people, and will lead 
to good reading and reading tor a good purpose.” 

FRANKLIN W. HOOPER, « 
Director Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. 


PRICE, $1.50 


To be obtained at the Book Dep't of 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA ano NEW YORK 


LLOQ EOD EON EN IOAE IO EEO OD 





ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


oss (or-Kere)s 


AND 


ALTON 73 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 





BETWEEN 


CHICAGO » KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO ST.LOUIS, 
CHIGAGO »*° PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS™KANSAS CITY. 





THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark. DENVER, Colo 
TEXAS, FLORIDA. UTAH, 
CALIFORNIA « OREGON 





IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


GEo. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
CuicaGo, ILL. 
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‘‘A story that everyone can enjoy.’’-N. Y. Press 


A DRONE ano A DREAMER 


By Nelson Lloyd, author of Zhe Chronic Loafer 
lilustrated, cloth, $1.50 


Outlook: ‘‘Capitally told. Most ingenious and 
laughter proveking.”’ 

N.Y. Times Saturday Review: ‘*Ationce and 
unreservedly we acknowledge its singular merits.”’ 

Chicago Evening Post: **Comes like a breath 
from some far sweet land of cleanness and beauty. 
It is difficult to conceive of anything more charm- 
ing and delightful.” 

North American: ‘‘Recalls}that maxim of La 
Bruyere: ‘When the reading of a book ielevates 
the mind and inspires noble sentiments, do not 
seek for another rule by which to judge the work. 
It 1s good and made by the hand of aworkman.’” 








Life from a Woman's Point of View. 


TWO SIDES * QUESTION 


A Book to Read, Think Over, and Discuss 
Cloth, $1.50 





By May Sinclair 


Bookman: ‘A masterpiece.” 

The Atheneum: “Belongs to“a high order of 
imaginative fiction, based on the essential reali- 
ties of lite.” 

St. James Gazette: ‘“The book should be read.”’ 








jJ- F. Taylor @ Company 
New York 














Do you enjoy classical sculpture ? 
Do you know the strange and beautiful 
myths underlying classic art? 


N this practical age it is not to be supposed that busy 
people in general have time to make a thorough study 
ot mythologic science; but to share understandingly the 
love of sculpture now awakened in the public mind, and 
for a better appreciation of our galleries of casts, it is de- 
sirable to have at least a suggestive knowledge of the 
myths and legends which have inspired so many artists 
in the moulding of their statues. 


MYTHOLOGY IN MARBLE 
By LOUIE M. BELL 


Introduces the best specimens of mythologic sculpture to 
those who wish to become acquainted with things which 
add to the resources of a happy imagination, but who find 
it impracticable to study set treatises on ** fossil theol- 
ogy”’’ or tv consider the historical development of art. 
The book contains forty-three full-page halftone illus- 
trations made from preeereene taken directly from the 
original sculpture. It — ges the story, interpretation, and 
art of each subject. The poets, ever the best commen- 
tators on mythology and sculpture, are freely quoted. 
These metrical lines, relating either to the statues or the 
stories. serve to stamp indelibly on the mind facts other- 
wise effaceable. 

It is published in small qto. form on the finest calen- 
dered paper with appropriate cover design, with hand- 
some margins. Price, $1.50. 

1N PKEPARATION. 


For sale by/all Booksellers, or address 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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